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I.—INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE. 
By R. I. Aaron. 


1. THE theory that knowledge is intuitive has been much criti- 
cised since Kant’s day and is now more often rejected—or ignored 
—than accepted. Even when accepted it is frequently modified 
in drastic ways. In this paper I should like first to consider 
one instance of such modification, namely, Dr. A. C. Ewing’s 
most interesting and stimulating Academy Lecture, entitled 
Reason and Intuition. Ewing sympathises with the intuitionist 
theory and indeed thinks it indispensable ; nevertheless he feels 
compelled to make changes in it which radically alter its char- 
acter. In the second place, I should like to consider what kind 
of intuitionism, if any, is at all possible to-day in view of the 
many theories which appear to work strongly against intuitionism. 

To make Dr. Ewing’s criticism clear it is first necessary to 
re-state the traditional theory, which I may do briéfly since it is 
doubtless familiar to my reader. The term intuition itself is 
ambiguous both in popular and philosophical usage, but the 
essentials of the theory as it has come down to us from Aristotle, 
Aquinas and Descartes, to mention three only of those who 
advocated it, are not ambiguous. Moreover, in Descartes we 
find as precise a description of the term itself as we are ever likely 
to find. In the third of his Regulae he explains how intwitus 
is “ not the fluctuating testimony of the senses, nor the misleading 
judgement that proceeds from the blundering constructions of 
imagination, but the pure intellectual cognising of which an 
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unclouded and attentive mind is capable, a cognising so ready 
and so distinct that we are wholly freed from doubt about that 
which we thus intellectually apprehend” (sed mentis purae et 
attentae tam facilem distinctumque conceptum, ut de eo quod in- 
telligimus, nulla prorsus dubitatio relinquatur). It is “an un- 
clouded and attentive mind’s knowing, free of all doubt, a 
knowing which springs from the light of reason alone ”’. 

This description of intwitus gives us the clue to the traditional 
theory, which may perhaps be best stated in some such terms as 
these : The human mind, limited as it is, is yet capable of knowing 
with certainty once freed from the hindrances which prevent its 
proper functioning. But though this is so, usually it does not 
function freely, for man is a mind-body organism, dependent 
on “the fluctuating testimony of the senses”? (an uncertain 
testimony at the best, being the consequence not of pure intel- 
lectual activity, but rather of changes wrought in the human 
body by other bodies), or again on the equally insecure testimony 
of memory. Furthermore, when man desires to increase his 
knowledge instead of knowing with certainty he is frequently 
obliged to “ judge ’’, that is, to fill up gaps in his information 
with imaginative constructions, with “ hypotheses ’’, “ judging ”’ 
that such and such a construction or such and such a hypothesis 
is most likely to correspond to the facts. In doing so he is well 
aware that his knowledge is not certain and that his judgement 
may be erroneous. Occasionally, however, he does know with 
certainty. For he can distinguish and that absolutely between 
the true and the false, and he does know some things in such a 
way that there is no room for doubt. The proof which the 
intuitionists givé—and it is well to note this fact—is empirical. 
There occur in human experience instances of knowing in which 
the mind asks for no further confirmation, no additional test and 
no proof, for it knows beyond all doubt. The confirmation of 
‘such knowledge lies within itself : intwitus is, as it were, its own 
criterion. 

Intuitus, in this sense, the theory proceeds, is not to be regarded 
as a strange mysterious faculty, but as man’s “ natural light ”’ 
(lumieére naturelle), the functioning natural to a mind in its purity, 
when “ separated ’’, as Aristotle said, from the bodily influence. 
And once its existence be granted it must then become the very 
centre and kernel of the theory of knowledge. Intwitus provides 
the foundation of knowledge and it is its final criterion. If 
there is certainty anywhere, for instance in deduction as the 
culminating point of thinking, or in immediate apprehension, 
it is intuitus. Even probable knowledge rests on the intuitive 
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apprehension that such and such is probable. Without intuition, 
therefore, on this view, nothing would be certain and nothing 
probable. “Truth” itself would be a meaningless term, for 
truth is simply that which is known intuitively, together with 
that which can be so known. Truth, of course, is wider than 
our present intuitive knowledge, and what truth we do know is 
not dependeui on our knowledge of it, for truth is discovered. 
None the less, truth signifies to us the object of intuitive know- 
ledge.? 

2. Such I take to be the traditional intuitive theory of know- 
ledge. We may now see how it is modified in Ewing’s re-presenta- 
tion of it. Modification is necessary, Ewing thinks, in order to meet 
the current criticisms, four of ‘‘ the most serious and commonly 
used objections’ being mentioned by him. We may consider 
each in turn, and shall perhaps best begin with the third, since 
it is in his reply to this objection that Ewing approaches nearest 
the traditional intuitive theory. 

The objection as stated by Dr. Ewing runs as follows : “ The 
criterion of intuition or self-evidence is purely subjective and 
psychological, and therefore cannot be adequate”. To this 
Ewing replies that the knowing state is of course a subjective 
state. It is I, the subject, who know and feel certain. At the 
same time the knowledge is not to be taken as an inference from 
the subjective state. ‘‘ We do not argue: I feel certain of this, 
therefore it is true. It is not a case of inferring a necessary 
proposition from a contingent, empirical one about my state of 
mind, which would indeed be illegitimate, but of seeing a pro- 
position to be necessary where, of course, the seeing is itself a 
subjective state of mind. From this sort of subjectivity we 
could only free ourselves by not using our mind” (p. 28). In 
other words the intuitionist does not claim certainty because he 
is sure. He makes no appeal from “ the seeing to be necessary ”’ 
to his conviction of the necessity. The seeing itself is adequate. 
There are other considerations in connection with the alleged 


1 As an illustration of the extent to which the intuitive theory is ignored 
to-day I might cite a most interesting paragraph in Mr. Russell’s Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truth (p. 289) which mentions the main types of theory 
in recent philosophy “as to ‘truth’ or as to its replacement by some 
concept which is thought preferable’. He mentions four theories 
(a) “ warranted assertibility”’, (b) the substitution of ‘ probability’ for 
‘truth’, (c) coherence, (d) correspondence. The intuitive theory of 
truth, it will be noticed, is not mentioned. It might possibly be asserted 
that it is implicit in (c) and (d). Mr. Russell does not say so. And for 
the reasons I have given above, once its presence is recognised it becomes 
central and so cannot very easily be left unmentioned. 
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subjectivity of intuitive knowledge, and with the argument 
that it is “ psychological ” and not “logical” which Dr. Ewing 
does not mention. We shall consider some of these later. But 
he does, I think, say enough to refute this third objection. When 
I intuit, I am convinced, but it is not because I am convinced 
that this is knowledge ; in that sense the certainty I have is no 
mere psychological certainty. At the same time, the knowledge 
need have nothing outside it to back it, nor does it require any 
such backing. As Dr. Ewing puts it a little later: “ We are 
confronted with a situation in which we either see or do not see 
and cannot logically prove that what we seem to see is true” 
(p. 30). 

So far Dr. Ewing’s argument is in line with the traditional 
theory and we should now expect him to affirm (a) that the 
“seeing” is infallible, (b) that consequently no appeal beyond 
it in order to confirm it is either possible or necessary. We shall 
find that he affirms neither position, but that, on the contrary, 
he thinks it necessary to reject both in order to meet the remaining 
objections. 

3. The first of these objections reads as follows: ‘“ Different 
sides in a dispute have often sincerely claimed to know by in- 
tuition doctrines which directly or implicitly contradicted each 
other”. The traditionalist answer to this objection would pre- 
sumably be that if two “intuitions” contradict each other, 
then in at least one of the two cases the word “ intuition ”’ is 
being used loosely. Such loose usage is common, and if -the 
word be so used we may find that “ intuitions ”’ contradict each 
other. But this in no way affects the intuitive theory of know- 
ledge. Again, an answer on the same lines would be given by 
the intuitionists to the second objection which, as stated by 
Ewing, runs: “Some propositions, such as that every physical 
change has a cause, or the axioms of Euclid, which the vast 
majority of educated people held to be self-evident, are now 
not generally regarded as such, and, except for the most funda- 
mental laws of logic at any rate and a few other relatively un- 
important propositions, such as that everything which has shape 
has size and nothing can have two different colours in the same 
part of it at the same time, we have no agreement as to what 
propositions are known intuitively”. To this the intuitionist 
would reply that admittedly people took it for granted in the past 
that certain propositions were self-evident which we do not 
think of as self-evident to-day. But the state of “taking for 
granted ’’ and the state of “‘intuiting ” in the strict sense are not 
identical (although they may be similar in some respects, for 
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example, in the absence of doubt), and if we call a “ taking for 
granted’ an “ intuiting ”’ we are using the latter word loosely 
and should be prepared for trouble. Finally, intuitionists 
would have a ready answer for the last of the objections mentioned 
by Dr. Ewing. “Intuitions are unbacked by reasons, and 
therefore cannot be tested’. The answer undoubtedly would 
be that intuitions do not require to be backed by reasons. Why 
should we seek to confirm that which we know with absolute 
certainty ? 

Such are the objections and such, I think, would be the intui- 
tionist’s reply to them. But Dr. Ewing obviously considers 
these criticisms more damaging than the traditional intuitionists 
would allow. To meet the first and second objections he proposes 
a very considerable modification of the intuitionist theory. In 
reply to the first two objections he says: “ It seems to me that 
the advocate of intuition can only defend his position if he makes 
one concession. He must abandon the claim to certainty and 
infallibility which has been commonly advanced in the past” 
(p. 25). In answer to the fourth, he argues that since intuitions 
are fallible they certainly need to be confirmed and backed by 
reasons whenever possible. ‘The intuitionist is wrong if he 
will not admit that his apparent intuitions may have all degrees 
of certainty and ignores the possibility or need of the application 
of further tests’ (p. 34). It will be seen that the form of intui- 
tionism which Dr. Ewing is prepared to accept differs greatly 
from the traditional. 

4. In considering this new position, which might appropriately 
be termed a Fallibilist Intuitionism, two questions arise. (1) How 
far in fact do the objections mentioned necessitate this drastic 
change of front? In other words, is Ewing’s statement sound 
that the advocate of intuition henceforth can only defend his 
position if he is prepared to grant the fallibility of intuition ? 
(2) Supposing that he does grant this, can intuitionism then 
survive ? Is Ewing’s Fallibilist Intuitionism a workable theory ? 
We may attempt an answer to these two questions. 

Intuitions, the objectors say, sometimes contradict each other, 
and, again, that which was taken to be an intuition in the past 
is now frequently perceived not to have been one. Therefore, 
says Ewing, we must admit that intuitions are fallible. Now 
to say that intuitions are fallible is to say that in intuiting we 
can make a mistake and suppose that to be true which is in fact 
false or perhaps partly true and partly false. And this seems 
to be the view which Ewing has in mind particularly when he 
states that the intuitionist must “ abandon the claim to certainty 
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and infallibility ’’. None the less his position is complicated by 
the fact that he believes that there are instances of intuiting with 
absolute certainty. He suggests as much in his statement of 
the second objection, and again after asserting the need for 
abandoning the claim to certainty and infallibility he immedi- 
ately adds: “I do not mean that no a priori propositions are 
known immediately with certainty—I am sure we thus know 
the law of contradiction for example” (p. 25). Here there is, 
apparently, absolutely certain and absolutely reliable knowledge 
in spite of the fallibility of intuition. 

I propose for the moment to neglect this complication and 
assume that Ewing means that “ intuitions are fallible ”’ in the 
sense that they may be true, they may be false, they may be 
partly true and partly false, but we cannot be quite sure what 
they are. Now, do the objections compel us to adopt such 
a view of intuition? Dr. Ewing thinks they do because, unlike 
the traditionalists, he admits that intuitions in fact are liable 
to contradict each other, and he admits this because he thinks 
we may be in a state of mind which appears to be intuiting and 
yet be erring. In other words, there may be what he calls 
“apparent or ostensible intuitions’ and, consequently, “ we 
cannot claim that there is a distinctive state or act of mind, 
intuiting, which has the property of being always right ”’ (p. 25). 

We must now consider Ewing’s “apparent or ostensible 
intuitions’. We are told that they may be of two kinds, those 
which are partly true and partly false and which “ while falling 
short of absolute certainty, are adequate to provide some justi- 
fication for belief” (p. 26), and, secondly, those which are false 
(though we take them to be true). As the argument proceeds 
it is clear that Dr. Ewing has more particularly in mind in dealing 
with the first group the “ intuitions’ of inspired genius, “ the 
epoch-making philosophical and religious intuitions of great 
men ’’, which from the very nature of their content, he holds, 
cannot but be vague. Now, of “apparent intuitions ”’ in this 
sense we can at once admit, first, that they exist and, secondly, 
as Ewing says, that their value is very great even though they 
do not give absolute certainty. It is also true that it is customary 
to refer to such experiences as “intuitions”. But if in fact 
there does exist in them the slightest hesitation and doubt, the 
slightest uncertainty, and Dr. Ewing himself grants as much, 
then obviously this sort of “ intuiting”’ cannot rightly be said 
to be the same state of mind as that in which doubt and hesitation 
are absent. Consequently, though we may call both states of 
mind “ intuiting ’’, are we not in fact using the word in two senses, 
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since the two states are experienced as different states? And, 
if such is the case, does it not also follow that we need not be 
unduly worried by disagreements and contradictions between 
intuitions in these different senses of the term? In other words, 
if intuitions in the loose sense do contradict one another we are 
not-at all compelled to conclude that intuitions in the strict 
sense will do so, nor that the latter are fallible. Some “ intuiting’’, 
that is to say, may be infallible in spite of contradictions in 
“apparent intuitions’? and between an apparent and a real 
intuition. 

But what are we to say of the second group of “ apparent 
intuitions ’’, namely, those which are false? In this case we 
are convinced that we know, no shadow of doubt crosses the mind, 
and yet we err. It must be admitted that if one instance can 
be found of ‘‘ apparent intuitions ” in this sense, then the most 
indubitable intuition cannot be trusted. But my difficulty 
here is to find a satisfactory example. As far as I can see, 
Dr. Ewing does not give one, and it is difficult to think of an 
instance. It is not a false intuition, for instance, to take if for 
granted that every physical change has a cause. The latter 
proposition indeed may very well be true. At any rate, taking 
for granted is not intuiting and falsely taking for granted is not 
a false intuition. Ewing gives some instances of intuitions of 
which we can be completely certain, for example, our knowledge 
of the law of non-contradiction, or that No S is P entails No 
P is S. From these instances one can understand the sort of 
experience which Ewing has in mind when he thinks of in- 
tuiting in the strict sense. But he does not give instances of 
“intuiting ’’ in this sense which are erroneous. And I suspect 
that there are no instances. If they did exist we could not then 
trust intuition, but we must be quite satisfied that they do 
exist first before denying the possibility of infallible intuitions 
on this ground. 

In answer to the first question asked, therefore, whether the 
objections do in fact make it necessary for us to say that in- 
tuitions are fallible, we may point out that while states of mind 
involving doubt and vagueness are sometimes called “intuitions ”’, 
the fact that such “ intuitions ’’ sometimes contradict each other 
or, again, contradict those gained by intuiting where no doubt 
is present is no proof of the fallibility of the latter. Again, to 
consider the second objection, we do take for granted that certain 
propositions are self-evident which later we see not to be self- 
evident. But we never “intuited”’ these alleged self-evident 
truths but simply assumed them or took them for granted. 
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Lastly, if there are false intuitions in the sense of an intuition 
involving no doubt and hesitation, then admittedly we can put 
no faith in intuition, however great our conviction. But we 
should not admit that such false intuitions exist until we discover 
genuine instances of them. I find it difficult, therefore, to 
agree with Ewing that these objections necessitate the modifica- 
tion he proposes. 

5. The second question we have to ask is whether Ewing’s 
Fallibilist Intuitionism is a workable theory. That is to say, 
can we consistently hold that intuitions do occur and at the same 
time declare them to be fallible ? 

Dr. Ewing admits that absolutely certain knowledge is possible, 
for instance, our knowledge of the law of non-contradiction. 
Let us suppose for the moment that our knowledge of the law of 
non-contradiction is the sort of knowledge which Ewing describes 
it to be. At the same time he holds that intuition is fallible. 
in the sense that some intuitions may be wholly false and others 
partly false, although at the time of intuiting I hold them all to be 
true. Is there not an inherent contradiction here? For if 
intuition is fallible in the sense explained and I know it to be so, 
how can I ever be absolutely certain of any intuition? How 
can I be absolutely sure even of the law of non-contradiction ? 
Will not the doubt which Dr. Ewing himself mentions (p. 26) 
as arising from the consciousness of possible error be present 
in all my intuiting ? Or, contrariwise, when Ewing says that we 
cannot claim that there is a state of mind, intuiting, which has 
the property of being always right, may it not be objected that 
at least my state of mind when I know the law of non-contradiction 
is, on Ewing’s own showing, always right? Dr. Ewing might 
reply that on other occasions we occasionally find ourselves in 
apparently exactly the same state of mind, but later find that we 
are erring. Yet are there not in fact some differences between 
the states of mind he mentions and, for instance, knowing the 
law of non-contradiction, however much alike they are? And 
if such is the case, have we not arrived at this position : there 7s 
a state of mind, when we are knowing the law of non-contradic- 
tion, in which we are always right and this is intuiting, but there 
are other states very much alike in which none the less we may 
be erring? But if this is what we mean, are we not in fact 
re-asserting the traditional position? For is not this precisely 
the traditional position, that there are certain states (which on 
the traditional position should alone be called “ intuitions ’’) 
in which we are always right. It does seem to me that in respect 
to our knowledge of non-contradiction Ewing’s intuitionism 
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is not fallibilist but infallibilist, and that in respect to it he 
cannot maintain a fallibilist position. At the same time he makes 
clear one important point, namely, that it is very easy to mistake 
what is not intuiting, for instance “taking for granted ’’, for 
intuiting. This is true and perhaps the intuitionists should 
have emphasised it more. But what they say of intuition in 
the strict sense is in no way refuted. 

Consider, again, Ewing’s answer to the fourth objection. 
Since intuition is fallible he thinks it needs to be backed by reasons 
if they can be found. But now if he really is at all doubtful about 
intuitions can he confirm them by any additional tests? Can 
any reasoning confirm them? Hardly, for Dr. Ewing himself 
asserts in this lecture that each step in reasoning is itself intuitive. 
If he doubts the original intuition, therefore, he ought also to 
doubt the later ones. Again, can he test intuitions by the test of 
coherence ? But Ewing shows how coherence also rests on 
intuition and not vice versa. The use of coherence as a test 
rests on our seeing immediately that one proposition coheres 
with another or with the system as a whole, that is, it rests on 
an intuition. And if he doubts intuition must he not doubt 
this intuition also? Are we not here driven back upon the tradi- 
tionalist principle: once accept intuition and it becomes the 
ultimate source of appeal, distrust it and there is nothing further 
to which appeal can be made ? Of course, we may feel it entirely 
impossible to accept intuitionism and we shall then have to build 
up a theory of knowledge on some other foundation, but Ewing 
accepts intuitionism and yet wants confirmation for his intuitions. 

It ought to be added, however, in fairness, that when Dr. 
Ewing begins to illustrate this testing of intuitions by the coherence 
test he usually has in mind intuitions in a sense other than that 
in which we know the law of non-contradiction with complete 
certainty. ‘‘ Where we have an intuitive conviction of the truth 
of a proposition not amounting to certainty, but sufficient at 
least to justify our taking pains to try out what will happen if 
it is true, then the coherence test may prove very important ”’ 
(p. 31). I agree, but I should not myself have called this an 
“intuition”. In so far as we provisionally accept an insight 
as true ‘to try out what will happen’, it is a sort of postulate, 
I suppose. Or should we call it simply an unverified insight ? 
If, however, we follow Ewing in calling it an “intuition” it 
would be wise to distinguish it from such other “ intuitions ” 
as knowing the law of non-contradiction. In fact, there seem 
to be two groups of intuitions in Ewing’s mind, (1) those which 
are true and cannot but be true, (2) those which may be false. . 
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Now the traditionalist is thinking of the first group only. Should 
we bring the second into a strict intuitive theory? Ewing 
thinks so. But if it is true that the two kinds of intuition are 
different states of mind, differing at least in this respect that 
there is some degree of doubt and hesitation in the one, but none 
in the other, is it not best to confine intuitionism proper to the 
first group? In that case the traditional theory of intuition 
stands, and the principles which were stated at the outset do not 
need the modification proposed by Dr. Ewing. 

6. Up to this point I have been stressing the differences between 
Dr. Ewing’s theory and that of the traditionalists, but what is 
most important about Ewing’s lecture, of course, is not so much 
its denial of intuitive infallibility, but rather its emphatic re- 
affirmation of intuition. For the re-affirmation is made in the 
face of forces working strongly against intuitionism, and if we 
are to see Ewing’s criticism of the traditional school in the right 
perspective something must now be said of these other theories. 

Intuitionism, in the opinion of many thinkers, is out of harmony 
with modern trends.1 It is particularly out of harmony with 
the more extreme types of empirico-formalism which are so 
influential at the moment. The reasons why empirico-formalists 
reject intuition become clear on a little reflection. To intuit is 
to know the real with indubitable certainty. But the empirico- 
formalists tend to hold : (1) No empirical knowledge is absolutely 
certain. Probability is the most we can expect in this field. In 
other words, no empirical knowledge is intuitive. (2) Knowledge 
of the formal, on the other hand, is, admittedly, frequently certain 
and beyond doubt ; nevertheless it is no intuitive knowledge of 
the real world. It is pure analytic knowledge ; that is, on this 
view, a mere matter of obedience to the conventional linguistic 
usage. Its criterion is consistency or coherence within the con- 
ventional linguistic structure. A purely formal sentence, that 
is to say, may be valid but it can never be true as indicating a fact 
or a situation in the real world. Thus, though philosophers of 
this school would admit the certainty of purely formal knowledge, 
they would not admit it to be intuitive. 

The character of such formalism can be illustrated if it be 
considered in relation to Dr. Ewing’s criticism of the coherence 
theory. The acceptance of the coherence theory would at first 
appear to involve necessarily an acceptance of intuitionism, 


1 Philosophers to-day are no doubt hesitant about the metaphysical 
implications of intuitionism. I do not consider this point in this paper, 
but the intuitionist must certainly pay heed to it. For instance, what 
is implied metaphysically even in such a modified intuitionism as Ewing’s ? 
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since seeing that one proposition coheres with another or with 
a system of propositions is itself intuiting. Certainly the coher- 
ence theory put forward by Idealists a generation ago rested on an 
intuitionism, as some of the Idealists themselves readily 
admitted.1. Ewing’s argument on this matter (pp. 19-24), 
showing how an intuitive element is essential for such coherence 
as this, seems to me convincing and I need here do no more than 
refer to it. But the interesting question is whether this argument 
is equally applicable to the coherence of to-day. For though, 
on the later theory, coherence is still the test, the system which 
is now said to cohere is a conventional one ; it is an arbitrarily 
framed linguistic system having an agreed set of formation and 
transformation rules. The thinking is no longer the self-develop- 
ment of ideal content in accordance with the pervasive intuition 
of the real which is rational; it is simply linguistic analysis. 
Each step certainly is determined by the system as a whole, 
but the latter is not “ the absolute system of reality ’’, but merely 
a syntactical system. Even so, it may be said, the new coherence 
theory as much as the old requires at least one intuition, namely, 
the seeing that this sentence coheres with the system of sentences, 
or again the seeing that one sentence may be transformed into 
another once the linguistic structure be accepted. 

So much would at first appear to be necessary, but some 
theorists, we must note, deny even this minimum of intuition. 
To admit it, they say, would be to assume a false theory of linguis- 
tic usage and consequently of thinking. If we do talk of seeing 
that one sentence coheres with the system or that a sentence 
can be transformed into another, this seeing is no intuition of 
a necessity, it is rather a remembering. In such and such cir- 
cumstances I remember that the convention is to do such and 
such. Thus we may take one of Ewing’s instances. I say 
No Sis P entails No Pis S. On the view now under consideration 
it is misleading to say that I intuit anything in this case, nor 
do I apprehend any necessary implication. I merely know, 2.e. 
remember, the rule with regard to the sentence No S is P that 
it can be transformed into No P is S, the rule itself being arbitrary 
and not necessary and holding within a conventional system. 

How would the intuitionist reply to this challenge ?_ It. would 
certainly be unwise for him to deny the possibility of a game 
such as the extreme formalists seem to have in mind, played 
with words and sentences as counters, in which no notice is taken 
of the meaning of the words, but rules are agreed upon as to the 


1 Compare H. H. Joachim’s inaugural lecture entitled Immediate Experi- 
ence and Mediation (1919). 
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sequences of words and as to the inter-relations of the sentences. 
It would also be unwise to grumble if the rules of such a game 
prove to be arbitrary—what else could they be ?—or if they can 
be changed whenever the player desires to change them. Thirdly, 
it would have to be admitted that such a game might have been 
played not by one man but by many generations of men, and 
that the practice of these generations had determined the rules 
of the game, so that in the individual case the arbitrariness of 
the whole procedure might be veiled and perhaps even completely 
lost sight of. I do not see how the intuitionist could deny such 
possibilities as these, nor why he should want to deny them. 
But if he admits them he will insist on one point being made 
clear immediately, namely, that he does not thereby admit that 
the use of words and sentences in thinking is merely a game of 
this kind. On the contrary, such an account of thinking in his 
opinion would be absurdly inadequate. 

It is inadequate because it neglects determinants of our actual 
linguistic usage, whether in thought or in the communication 
of thought, equally as important as the conventional determinants, 
which are nevertheless non-conventional. These non-conventional 
determinants affect the form quite as much as the matter, and 
so the formalist cannot say that their existence or non-existence 
is no concern of his. For when we use words and sentences 
in actual thought or in speech, we mean or indicate something 
by them. We also use them, of course, to express our state 
of mind, and this expressive usage is sometimes the more 
obvious. But where our purpose in the use of speech is to 
indicate something, either to ourselves in thinking or to others 
in the communication of thought, then what we say is determined 
by what we are trying to indicate. This is the fundamental 
principle which the formalists neglect. Of course, what we say 
will also be determined by certain arbitrary and, in a sense, 
accidental features. The very fact that we use words at all 
rather than, for instance, gestures, will be accidental. Again, 
the fact that we speak in English and so obey the conventions 
of the English language will be another accident. No one denies 
the conventional element in language. But when we do use a 
language what we say in it is determined also by non-conven- 
tional as well as conventional elements. Prior to language is 
experience. My present statements are determined by my 
present experience, by my past experience, by what I have learnt 
and thought, by—possibly—vague associations, by habit and 
custom, and by what I know and believe. And these determine 
not merely the words I now use, but the very structure of the 
language. They cannot be ignored. 
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But the intuitionist in his criticism of the conventional theory 
would have to go further than this. He might perhaps first 
make the point that our use of language is at the very least 
dependent upon one intuition, namely, for instance, that the 
shape of the written word red or, again, the sound red is never 
the shape of the written word green or the sound green. We 
know this by an act of intuitive discrimination which is other 
than merely seeing the shape or hearing the sound. Thus the 
use of language presupposes discrimination and an intuition of 
the difference between the symbols as empirical objects. But 
we intuit differences not only in symbols but also in that which 
they symbolise. And it is the intuitionist’s case that what 
determines us in what we think and what we say is, occasionally 
at least, an intuitive knowledge of a fact in the real world which 
we know. Suppose we take an instance of a piece of thinking 
or inferring such as the following: “ All the books in that box 
were red, none of the books has changed its colour, so this green 
book was never in that box’’. Now, in respect to this com- 
plicated argument what the intuitionist would claim would be, 
first, that we cannot give a complete account of its nature if we 
ignore the intuition that what is red all over is not also green, 
and, secondly, that most often we cannot interpret the latter 
to mean a remembering that the written shape green is not to 
be used where most people would use the written shape red. 
The words “ most often’ must be inserted because it may be 
the case that we are thinking of the shapes red and green. (There 
would still be an intuition of their difference.) But, the intui- 
tionist would say, it is simply being perverse to refuse to recognise 
that most often people are not thinking about the shapes of these 
two words but about the colours of the objects. And their 
thought is ruled by the intuition that what is red all over is not 
also green. Now there are many other inferénces where the 
thought is determined by intuitions and the fact that there is 
one is sufficient to refute those formalists who would say that all 
inference can be explained adequately in a manner which involves 
no appeal to intuition. That what is red all over is not also 
green is no mere rule of speech, arbitrary and conventional. 
It is an intuition of the real empirical world and it is at the same 
time a determining factor of supreme importance in the instance 
of inference which I have just considered. 

The intuitionist therefore will not feel that the threat to his 
position from the extreme formalist side is a very dangerous one. 
He does not wish to deny the possibility of a word-game and 
that inference may sometimes be _ sentence-transformation 
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(which, for that matter, is itself possible only as a consequence 
of intuitive discrimination). He does not think it incumbent 
upon him to disprove the possibility of a “ merely verbal ”’ 
inference in this sense, but he emphatically rejects the view that 
all inference is merely verbal, and can point to innumerable 
instances of inference where, as appears obvious to him, the 
movement of the argument is determined by an intuition of 
the real world. 

In connection with the use of language a threat from another 
direction may ultimately prove more dangerous to the intui- 
tionist. It has been pointed out (by Peirce, for instance) that 
language is characterised by generality and consequently by 
a certain vagueness which can never be wholly eradicated. 
Nor do we usually desire to eradicate these characteristics since 
the very generality and the vagueness of language increase its 
usefulness, as has frequently been pointed out. But does it 
not then follow, it is asked, that thinking which uses words and 
all knowing involving thinking must inevitably be vague and, 
to some extent, indefinite ? And will not all knowledge involving 
anywhere the use of words lack the clarity and precision that 
ought to pertain to intuitive knowledge? The only knowledge 
that could be intuitive in this case would be that which does 
not involve the use of words, and it is a question whether there is 
any such knowledge—unless we think of bare sensation as know- 
ledge. No other knowledge could possibly be intuitive. This 
is an objection which the intuitionist might find it difficult to 
meet. Dr. Ewing does not consider it in his lecture and I do 
not propose to consider it fully here but merely to point out 
some fairly obvious criticisms. 

A full consideration of this objection would only be possible 
when we had first solved many other vexatious questions, for 
instance and in particular, the nature of the general or universal. 
But it is clear from the first inspection that the philosophers 
who set forward this theory make at least two large assumptions, 
both of which need to be questioned. The first is that every 
general word and every universal is vague, in other words, that 
all universals are determinables or, again, variables. Now it 
cannot be doubted that some universals are determinables or 
variables, but that all universals are determinables is a view 
which certainly cannot be accepted without further enquiry. In 
the second place, the theory assumes that as soon as we begin to 
use words and sentences we must from that point forward always 
be knowing words and sentences and never that which is indi- 
cated by words and sentences, and this also is a view which cannot 
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be accepted outright. Before this criticism of intuitionism, there- 
fore, is accepted it would be only proper that the critic should 
justify his assumptions. Until that is done the intuitionist will 
not feel that the argument is fatal to his position. 

7. I pass on to consider the view that no empirical knowledge 
is ever completely certain—and so none of it is intuitive knowledge. 
Philosophers who hold this view, and they are many, seem to 
be influenced by at least three considerations. (1) The first 
is a logical consideration. The negative of the empirical sentence 
is logically possible, that is to say. it involves no self-contradic- 
tion. Of certain other sentences this is not true. There are 
sentences which cannot be denied on logical grounds since 
their negatives are self-contradictory. Empirical sentences, on 
the other hand, from this logical standpoint may always be false. 
(2) The second is epistemological. Knowing is only believing, 
with a heightened degree of certainty attached to it consequent 
upon the fact that a greater amount of evidence is available. 
The difference between knowing and believing is a difference in 
degree only. It follows that since new evidence is always pro- 
curable in theory, there is no point at which we can claim absolute 
certainty. Particularly in the case of empirical knowledge, 
absolute certainty is a limit which we can approach asymptoti- 
cally but never attain. (3) The third is a doubt arising directly 
from reflection upon empirical knowledge. All empirical know- 
ledge is ultimately derived from the senses, but the senses deceive 
us, as contradictory appearances, illusions and the like show. 
We should not, therefore, expect certainty in this field. 

For one or other of these reasons, therefore, or as is most often 
the case for all three blended together, it is concluded that 
absolutely certain empirical knowledge is not possible. In 
other words, empirical knowledge is never intuitive knowledge. 
For empirical sentences may always, logically speaking, be false ; 
the evidence justifying any sentence is never complete ; finally, 
the source of the evidence is tainted so that it is never wholly 
reliable. The conclusion is then drawn that no empirical sentence 
is certain. In what follows I shall attempt to show that these 
premisses do not justify this conclusion, but that, on the contrary, 
the intuitionists can justly claim to find in empirical knowledge 
instances of the intuitions which they seek. We may consider 
each of the arguments in turn. 

To conclude from the first premiss that no empirical sentence 
can be known to be true with absolute certainty is to commit 
an obvious fallacy. Logically speaking, empirical sentences may 
always be false. Admittedly, but this only means that there 
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is not the logical reason for asserting them to be true which 
exists in the case of those sentences whose negatives are self- 
contradictory. Nevertheless they may still be true and we may 
know them to be true. The fallacy lies in concluding that since 
they are not the kind of sentences which are logically certain, 
that is, whose negatives are self-contradictory, none of them 
can be certain. But this does not follow. 

The second reason for doubting all empirical sentences in- 
volves, I believe, an epistemological error. Knowing, it is said, 
is only believing with a higher degree of certainty and with more 
evidence for what we believe. And since still further evidence 
may be forthcoming we can never be absolutely sure that the 
empirical sentence is true. Now, of course, the word “ knowing ” 
is used loosely and is sometimes a synonym for “ believing ”’. 
When it is so used the distinction between “ believing’ and 
“* knowing ” becomes the relative one between (1) believing. on 
evidence which we ourselves feel to be rather inadequate and 
(2) believing on evidence which we feel on the whole to be adequate 
—although not so adequate as to make our state of mind at the 
time one entirely freed from doubt. But to use the word “ know- 
ing” in such a manner is certainly not to disprove the existence 
of a “ knowing”’ in a stricter sense, namely, as equivalent to 
(3) knowing upon evidence which is conclusive, a state into 
which doubt does not enter. 

It is, of course, a debatable point whether all knowledge is 
*‘ upon evidence ’’, but this is a point which we need not consider 
here. For even if it were true that all knowledge is “ upon 
evidence ’’ there would still be an absolute distinction between 
believing and knowing, that is to say, there would still be a 
knowing in sense (3). The denial of this view rests, I think, 
upon the error of supposing that the difference between believing 
and knowing is a difference in the amount of evidence, whereas in 
fact it can only be expressed in terms of the conclusiveness (or 
inconclusiveness) of the evidence. I believe x on the evidence 
before me, without being quite convinced. But supposing I find 
further evidence I may then be able to say: “ That clinches 
the matter, the evidence is conclusive. I have no further doubt 
whatsoever, but know with certainty”. It is not just the fact 
that there was more evidence that is important (for there might 
have been more without my being certain) but that it was 
conclusive evidence. But now consider what this means. To 
say that the evidence is conclusive is surely simply to say that 
at this point I know. In other words, to define knowledge as 
the state of mind which occurs when such and such evidence, 
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namely, conclusive evidence, is before the mind, is to define in a 
circle. For we mean by conclusive evidence simply the evidence 
present when one knows with certainty. When therefore we 
state the difference between knowing and believing in terms of 
the conclusiveness of evidence it must not be supposed that we 
are then making an appeal to any criterion of knowing other 
than the knowing itself. It simply means that when there is 
knowing the evidence is conclusive, so that we can state the one 
in terms of the other. Thus while it is clearly false to find a 
criterion of knowing, as distinguished from believing, in the 
amount of evidence, it is also erroneous to suppose that the 
conclusiveness of the evidence is a criterion other than and apart 
from the knowing itself. Of course, it can still be argued that 
in the empirical field the evidence never is conclusive, we never, 
strictly speaking, know—but that is another matter.! 

The third reason for doubting empirical knowledge is that it is 
perceptual, that is to say, derived from the senses, and that the 
senses, sometimes at least, deceive us. Consequently, it is said, we 
can never be absolutely certain of any piece of empirical knowledge. 
Now empirical sentences (1) indicate the existence of physical 
objects and (2) say something about them. And I propose to 
confine the discussion to (1), the indication of existence. Not 
that the further question as to whether the physical objects 
have the qualities they appear to have in sense-perception is 
unimportant, but that the falsity of the view that no empirical 
sentences are certain can be shown in respect to the existence 
of physical things without going any further. 

The problem as to whether physical things are known to exist 
by us in sense-perception is a familiar one. It would appear 
from the history of philosophical reflection on this point that 
once a dualism of immediately known object on the one hand 
and physical object not immediately known on the other is set 
up, it becomes difficult then to see how we can ever know the 
existence of the latter with certainty. There has been, however, 


1I may put the point of the above paragraph in another way. The 
sentence “ A knows that S is P”’ has been analysed thus: (1) A is (sub- 
jectively) certain that S is P, (2) S is P, (3) ‘“‘S is P ” is objectively certain, 
i.e. there is evidence conclusively justifying “Sis P”. Now if ‘ knows” 
in the sentence analysed means “ believes without being certain ”’ or if, 
again, it means “thinks he knows that S is P when he doesn’t’, then 
this analysis is obviously false. But if it means ‘‘ knows with certainty ”’, 
i.e. ““intuits ’, then I argue that (1) entails (2) and (3). That is to ry 
the thesis which I try to establish in the above paragraph is that “ 
knows that S is P ’’ may on some occasions be analysed to mean n (1), (2) He 
(3) above, with (1) entailing (2) and (3). 

21 
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a recent tendency to regard this whole problem as an “ unreal ” 
one, a difficulty only arising from a failure to understand that 
people using two languages, the material-object language of the 
unreflecting man and the sense-datum language of the reflecting 
philosopher, may none the less be speaking about one and the 
same thing. But this solution has its obvious danger. For 
having concluded that both the unreflecting man and the philo- 
sopher are speaking about the same thing, it then proceeds on 
the assumption that the “‘ thing” in fact is the sense-datum or 
a group of sense-data, which the non-philosopher takes to be 
a material object. In other words, the theory does take sides 
in respect to the “real’’ problem, and affirms one of its traditional 
solutions, namely, phenomenalism. But it begs the question 
as to the truth of this solution, since it claims that there is no 
‘real’ problem present to solve. The failure of this school to 
translate material-object sentences into sense-data sentences, 
however, immediately reveals that there 1s a problem which is 
real enough and which is not merely verbal. 

Phenomenalism itself, of course, requires very serious con- 
sideration. To affirm it is to hold that all empirical sentences 
can be analysed into sentences about sense-data. Thus the 
sentence “I now see an inkpot on the table” can be analysed 
into “I now see a coloured patch on a background of other 
colours’ or some such sentence. And if objection be made to 
the word J, the sentence may be reduced further to “ There 
is a seeing of a coloured patch”. This is all we can significantly 
mean when we say that we see an inkpot on the table. At least 
this would be all if the phenomenalist confined himself, as the 
strictest empiricism might require, to the bare present sensory 
experience and omitted, for instance, even his present expecta- 
tions. But the phenomenalist might wish to hold that the sent- 
ence “I now see an inkpot on the table” is not merely “‘ There 
is a seeing of a coloured patch ”’, but also ‘‘ There may be in the 
near future a feeling of a smooth surface and of a hard one”’. 
But whether or not he permits such experiences to be included 
in what is indicated by the sentence “ I now see an inkpot on the 
table” the phenomenalist will resolutely insist on one point, 
namely, that all such experiences if included are of the same kind 
as the seeing of the coloured patch. He may hold further that 
these sensory experiences come in groups and that the grouping 
is on the whole coherent and consistent, so that we are able, as 
the result of our past experience, to fill up the gaps in our present 
experience. Even so, we fill up the gaps with possible sensory 
experiences. In our imaginative constructing on the prompting 
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of the present experience and on the basis of past experience we 
are confined wholly to the phenomenal. 

Now it is this position which I question. When I say ‘“ There 
is an inkpot over there” I do not mean “I am now seeing a 
coloured patch’. I mean that there is an inkpot there, there is 
the physical object in the external world, and I know that it is 
there. Nor can I agree that on further reflection I must come 
to realise that what is in fact before me is a group of sensations 
which is taken by the unreflective to be a “thing”. For such 
a theory suggests that what I see is, as it were, a part of my 
history, whereas in seeing the inkpot I am aware of an object 
independent of me, which exists when I am not perceiving it, 
to which things could happen when nothing was happening to 
me, in a word, an independent, external, physical object. But, 
it will be said, are you not now begging the question ? For there 
are grave difficulties in your position. Do we not, for instance, 
suppose there are objects before us when we dream or in halluci- 
nations and illusions and yet none such exist? At this very 
moment, I should reply, I am trying to bear such facts in mind. 
Thus I know that I am not now dreaming but awake. In my 
waking moments I certainly can distinguish between being 
awake and dreaming. Of course, nothing which I can say or 
do at the present juncture can prove that I am not now dreaming. 
If, for instance, I were to pinch myself “ to see if I was awake ” 
I might be pinching myself ina dream. All the same, though no 
proof is possible, I know that I am now awake. When I now 
look at this inkpot I know very well that I am not dreaming. 
Nor am I imagining. The difference between imagining and 
seeing is also difficult to express in words, but very few 
philosophers have ever wanted to deny our ability to dis- 
tinguish between them. And one suspects that hallucination 
also may be more like imagining than perceiving. If, finally, 
I make a point of recalling the possibility of illusion or of con- 
tradictory appearances, I still find that my present conviction 
that there is an inkpot now before me is in no way shaken. I thus 
arrive at the following position. Bearing in mind all that the 
sceptics have said, practising methodical doubt as diligently as 
any Cartesian ever practised it, I still find myself convinced 
that there is an inkpot here now, and I know that it is here. This 
piece of knowledge seems to me as certain and as indubitable as 
any I have ever experienced. 

But this certainty, I cannot but assume, is one which the 
phenomenalist also must be sharing with me. How then does 
it come about that he neglects it, trying to reduce “ There is an 
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inkpot over there’ to “I now see a coloured patch ”’ or a like 
sentence or sentences ? It must be that he has so concentrated 
on the difficulties, more particularly in the relations between 
sense-data and physical objects, that he has become blind to the 
most important fact in the whole situation. This fact is that 
we are not confined to subjective sensa but know objects existing 
independently of us. 

Now the explicit recognition of this fact, I should claim, is 
tantamount to a refutation of phenomenalism. At the same 
time it is a refutation of the view that no empirical sentences are 
certain, for surely this sentence “‘ There is now an inkpot on this 
table’ is absolutely certain and cannot be denied. These 
considerations, that is to say, show that in spite of all the difficul- 
ties which philosophers have felt as to our empirical knowledge 
the view that empirical sentences can never be certain is false. 

But to establish this, it seems to me, is at once to establish 
something else, namely, that in perception there is an intuitive 
element. I do not refer to the seeing of the colour and hearing 
the sound (which may also be called “ intuitive’ in one sense), 
but to the absolute certainty as to the existence of a physical 
object, a certainty which permits of no doubt. The sensing, 
of course, is necessary, that is to say, the perceptual knowledge of 
the existence of the inkpot does not occur without our seeing 
the coloured patch, but the experience is wrongly analysed if it 
is reduced to the mere sensing. There is also the complete and 
utter certainty about the existence of the inkpot, and this is 
intuitive knowledge in the sense in which we have talked of 
intuition throughout this paper. 

8. In concluding I may now attempt briefly to define the kind 
of intuitionism which emerges from this discussion, an intuitionism 
which is, I should hold, not entirely out of harmony with con- 
temporary thought. Some writers are frightened by the word 
intuition, and admittedly it has its bad associations. By in- 
tuition is sometimes meant a mysterious and unusual kind of 
knowledge’ which only a few men acquire. This, of course, is 
not the philosophical sense of the word. Sometimes also, as we 
have seen, the word is used as equivalent to Kant’s “ An- 
schauung’”’; again, under, I believe, Croce’s influence, it has 
come to mean the apprehension of a whole as a whole, a “ totalis- 
tic’ apprehension. Now I am not using the word here in any 
of these senses. I return rather to the traditional philosophical 
meaning, that to intuit is to know with absolute certainty, to 
know in such a way that we are wholly freed from doubt. And 
the really important question is not whether philosophers are 
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prepared to use the word intuition or not, but whether they are 
ready to accept the view that there occurs absolutely certain 
knowledge—without, of course, in any way denying the existence, 
or casting any doubt upon the value, of probable knowledge. 
If they do accept this view then their theory is intuitionist, 
whether they accept the term or not. For intuitionism is the 
theory which asserts, in the face of all sceptical criticism, that 
absolutely certain knowledge occurs in human experience. 

It has further been claimed that intuitions are “ direct” and 
come ‘in a flash’, as Plato said, and in a sense this is true. 
Over-emphasis on this feature, however, may prove dangerous, 
for it may mislead us into supposing that the intuition is in no 
way dependent upon what has gone before, whereas intuitions 
are frequently the climax of non-intuitive states of mind, such as 
thinking, and would not occur without the occurrence of the prior 
states. Or, again, in some cases the probability of a piece of 
knowledge may be progressively heightened by additional 
evidence until at last we are wholly certain. When we do 
become absolutely certain, the certainty does come “in a flash ”’, 
the matter is clinched. But it would not have come without 
the previous state of believing a probability and accordingly the 
“directness” of absolutely certain knowledge does not mean 
that nothing is presupposed. Thus the characteristic of intuition 
which most.needs to be emphasised, and which it is safest to 
emphasise, is its indubitability. 

Now to accept such an intuitionism is to reject Dr. Ewing’s 
modification of the traditional theory. At any rate, if I suspect 
that what I know with absolute certainty may yet prove erroneous, 
it ceases to be absolutely certain for me. The intuitionist of 
course does not wish to deny the fallibility of the human mind, 
yet he asserts that, in spite of this, there occur frequently in- 
stances of knowing of such a character that fallibility in the case 
of these instances cannot be admitted. The intuitionist, that is 
to say, asserts human infallibility in a limited field whilst re- 
cognising also human fallibility. But since he thinks of in- 
tuitive knowledge as infallible he would reject Dr. Ewing’s 
modification of the traditional theory. 

None the less the traditional theory is modified in one respect 
in this paper, for the claim is made that intuitive knowledge is 
to be found in the empirical field. Characteristic of Descartes’s 
intuitionism is the assumption that intuitions occur only when 
the intellect knows intellectual objects (in particular the intuition 
of “simple natures’’), and he would have been uneasy about 
the extension of intuitive knowledge beyond this realm. But 
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we are suggesting that it should be so extended, that intuition 
pervades the empirical field, giving us, I should hold, not merely 
certain knowledge of the existence of physical objects but also 
certain knowledge of some of the structural features and relations 
within that physical world, so that we are enabled to think and 
reason about it. Consequently, whilst the intuitionism of this 
article must combat those extreme empiricist theories which 
would deny the presence of intuitive elements in our empirical 
knowledge, it can nevertheless co-operate with, and indeed 
strengthen, that empiricism which asserts that all human know- 
ledge is empirically derived—in the sense, for instance, that all 
universals are empirically derived. It can strengthen it because 
it can safeguard it from phenomenalism, and nothing else it 
seems to me can do so. 

Lastly, there are still further fields in which we might have 
sought for intuitions, for instance, in the field of personal relations. 
But to find any one indubitable instance is enough to justify the 
intuitionist theory, and I think we may safely conclude that we 
have discovered many such instances. 
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II._SOME RECENT CRITICISMS OF 
SPINOZA (III). 


By H. F. Hauwert. 
IV. Cognizance and Pseudo-Cognizance 


In the present article I propose to consider some of the outstanding 
topics raised by recent critics in relation to Spinoza’s theory of 
knowledge, leaving the broad structure of that theory, and its 
detailed articulation, for more extended treatment elsewhere. 


i. Idea and Ideatum 


The problem of the relation that subsists between a true idea 
and its object, with the involved problems of the natures of the 
ideas, ideata, and the things cognized, pseudo-cognized, mistaken, 
doubted, or fancied, are key-topics in Spinozistic epistemology. 
In his scholarly criticism of Part II of the Ethics, Barker} 
attempts to elucidate some of these problems, and his conclusions 
evidently determine in the issue many of the criticisms that he 
directs against Spinoza. He first of all joins issue in dealing 
with Spinoza’s formal definition of the “‘ adequate idea”: “ By 
an adequate idea I understand one which in so far as it is con- 
sidered in itself without reference to the object, has all the 
properties or intrinsic characters of a true idea”’.? Already in 
Part I Spinoza had stated it as axiomatic that “a true idea must 
agree with its ideatum”’;* but, says Barker, “this agreement 
is now disparaged as an extrinsic character ”’,4 and he objects at 
once on the ground that the intrinsic characters (which he 
identifies without discussion or explicative development with 
Cartesian “‘ clearness and distinctness ”) may seem to be present 
even with a false idea: “we may feel certain and yet be 
wrong”. He goes on bluntly to attribute Spinoza’s erroneous 
theory to two causes: “‘(1) his confused and inconsistent view 
of the relation of idea to ideatum, and (2) his metaphysical 
view about the independence of the attributes’. Next, he goes 


1H. Barker, Notes on the Second Part of Spinoza’s Ethics (Minpv, XLVII, 
N.S., 1938, pp. 159-179, 281-302, 417-439). (Referred to as “ B.’’) 

2 Eth. II, Def. iv. 3 Eth. I, Ax. vi. 

“B., p. 163. But why “disparaged”? Cf. Ep. lx. 

5 Though surely this is effect rather than cause. 
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on to expand his thesis by reference to the pertinent passages 
of the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione 1 where Spinoza says 
that a true idea and its zdeatum are two totally distinct entities 
(omnino diversa)—the idea being the essentia objectiva of its 
ideatum ; and that both idea and ideatum are real entities, each 
constituted by its own distinct essentia formalis. This account 
Barker judges to be not only unnatural in expression but also 
productive of serious difficulty : for how can “ the two elements 
or constituents of a single fact, viz. the ideating or apprehending 
of an object” be two totally distinct entities? Idea and 
ideatum or object are “obviously correlatives”: to have an 
idea is to “ideate an ideatum”’—you cannot separate the 
ideating from its ideated, for without its object it would be 
nothing. “Ideation cannot take place im vacuo”’.* To seek 
to avoid this objection by saying that “the idea of a circle” 
differs from “the circle’ because, as an idea, it is not itself : 
circular, is to miss the point: if by “idea” you mean the ' 
“ideating”’, that is evidently not circular, for it is a mental | 
action and not a figure in space ; if, on the other hand, you mean ; 
the “‘ideatum”’, that is the circle itself. So again (to take an | 
example of an existent- and not a mere thought-object) the ; 
“idea of Peter” cannot be separated from its ideatum (i.e. | 
Peter), though doubtless as a res in se Peter is separable from 7 
another person’s idea of him. If, then, the ideatum is identified 
with Peter as a res in se, and separated from the idea as omnino 
diversum, then by implication we either leave the idea as a bare 
empty “ideating”’, or we must introduce a second ideatum 
into it as its “objective content”. And this, Barker thinks, 
is what Spinoza actually does; so that the philosopher is left ) 
with an internal as well as an external object which, on the | 
supposition that the idea is true, wholly agrees with it while 
remaining wholly distinct from it. The writer then goes on to 
connect this with Spinoza’s absolute distinction and corre- 
spondence of the two known Attributes, Thought and Extension 
—noting also, but not discussing, the “‘ mystery” of the nature : 
of a totally diverse unextended Thought which yet includes an | 
extended internal zdeatum. | 

In the issue, then, Spinoza is said to be compelled to define 
the adequate idea by its intrinsic characters because “it cannot 
wander out and compare itself with its extended ideatum ” ® 

1 § 33, 34. 2 B., p. 164. } 

3 B., p. 166. The reader will recall the use that has been made of this 


argument by coherence-theorists, confusing “‘ knowledge” and “ ideal- 
content.” 
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(i.e. external object). It can only assure itself of its own inner 
‘clearness and distinctness’, and be “inspired” thereby to 
be certain of the existence of an extended ideatum or object. 
But, says Barker, this is all a useless and unintelligible com- 
plication of a simple situation : the object that we know is the 
ideatum that we ideate: if the knowledge is complete then the 
res in se is the immediate zdeatum of the idea which is inseparable 
from it; if it is incomplete it may well be that the res in se 
transcends the ideatum—but in that case it does not correspond 
with it, and the idea is not true. A true idea has the res as its 
immediate ideatum, which is thus at once the thing known and 
the objective constituent of the true idea—neither omnino 
conveniens nor omnino diversum, but omnino idem. 

I have tried to reproduce this incredible doctrine with toler- 
able accuracy because I believe it to have been widely accepted. 
I will overlook for the moment the obvious objection that the 
theory implies either that knowledge as such is the bare ideating 
superimposed on the res in se ideated, or else that the res in se 
is itself characterized by this ideational activity, because the 
objection can be avoided by making the res in se an abstraction 
from concrete “experience”. I turn rather to the objective 
side of the relation : it will be noticed that though Barker makes 
the very important distinction between Peter qua ideatum and 
Peter gua res in se, the former being the inseparable object of 
the idea of Peter, and the latter the separable real entity, yet 
he assumes that the distinction is only valid when the idea of 
Peter is false or incomplete.1 In that case, in apprehending 
the ideatum we miss the res; where, however, the idea is true 
no distinction can be drawn between ideatum and res (or no 
ontological distinction). This is a truth as subtle as a serpent, 
and we shall do well to tread warily: its sting resides in the 
fatal tendency to interpret it as if the ideatum qua ideated were 
identical with the ideatum qua existing. So far as this identifica- 
tion means no more than that “ knowledge ” is “ of the real” 
no objection can be offered to it—this is no more than a part 
of the definition of ‘‘ knowledge ” ; but when it is taken, as Barker 
seems to me to take it, to mean that the ideatum in its relation 
to the ideating (and reified thereby as psychical “idea’’) is 
identical with the ideatum as a “ physical” res in se (i.e. as 
“ physically ” acting), it can only be described as a disastrous 
fallacy. Since, however, many acute philosophers besides 
Barker have been victimized by this particular sophistry, it 


1 Thus, presumably, holding, with Spinoza, that of a single entity there 
can only be one true idea. 
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seems worth while to examine it in some detail. Sometimes 
the fallacy has taken the form of the assumption that to be 
“real” or to “exist”? means no more than to be “ given in 
experience” ; but in the modified “ experience ’’-view advanced 
by Barker the assumption is that the full character of “ reality ” 
or “‘ existence ” is conveyed to the “ subject ” in “ experience ” 
in the form of the “ objective content ” of true ideas. Evidently 
if this is the case then a res so given in experience as to be in full 
agreement with the cdeatum of an idea is ontologically indis- 
tinguishable from that ideatum, and, as Barker asserts, the 
object that we know is the zdeatum that we ideate. But it must 
be objected that since many things are apparently “ given in 
experience ” that are not, as “‘ given ”’, real or existent, it follows 
that “reality”? or “existence” must mean something more 
or other than this.1 The real object transcends the objective 
adeatum presented in the idea even when there is full agreement 
of overt objective content between them: the objective ideatum is 
a content, but the res is an agent. Its reality is not its presenta- 
tional content but its agency; and it is real only as operating 
independently of the cognitive activity of this or that mind that 
knows it. This is the absolute and fundamental distinction 
between the “internal ‘ideatum’”’,? “ presentation ”’, or ‘“ ob- 
jective content’ of a true idea, and the res or “ external 
“ideatum’”’ that is apprehended by that idea, whereby they 
are said to be omnino diversa.® 

Now what Spinoza realizes, and Barker seems to ignore, is 
that the res Peter, while wholly agreeing in ideated content with 
the “objective content” of the true idea of Peter, is wholly 
diverse from it in that it is an extended agent, while the “ internal 
“ideatum’” belongs inseparably (as Barker rightly emphasizes) 
to the ideating which would be bare and empty without it. 

In primary knowledge, then, the idea and its corresponding 
ideatum differ in so far as one is a mode of thinking, the other 


1 This remains true even when we so extend the significance of the term 
“* given ” as to include what is given as the result of, or under the guidance 
of, the activity of the apprehending mind. 

? This is not Spinoza’s use of the term “‘ ideatum”’, but one developed 
out of the discussion of Barker’s criticisms, viz. the ideatum as the cor- 
relative of the ideating, and thus related to it within the total “idea ’’, 
as “objective” to “subjective” content. For Spinoza the ideatum is 
the res qua ideated ; but it possesses this status only in so far as it possesses 
its own causal “energy”. The “internal ‘ideatum’” is reified by 
psychical causality as idea. 

’ How the agency that reifies the “ presentation” is apprehended can 
here only be answered negatively : not by way of “‘ objective content’, 
“* presentation ”’, or analogy. 
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a mode of “extending”; they are distinct as distinct modes 
of agency. Within the idea the “objective content” is real 
as a “moment” of psychical causality ; beyond the idea the 
adeatum is real as “ physical” cause. It is arguable that Spinoza 
was ill-advised to use the terms “ideatum” and “ objectum” 
for the real things qua real, as well as for the real things qua 
ideated : for it is but a step from this to the position apparently 
supported by Barker, that in cognizance generally we have to 
deal with an inseparable subject-object totwm for which real 
things qua real are the direct objective correlatives of ideatings. 
Spinoza’s own view that “omnia animata sunt” might tend 
to make him careless of the danger involved; and, as I have 
agreed, it is true in a sense—yet (as Barker would doubtless 
allow—for his distinction of Peter as res in se and Peter as 
adeatum assumes it), it is not the case, even where the idea is true, 
that no distinction can be drawn between the presented ideatum 
and the res reals. 

I have admitted that there is ground for the opinion that 
Spinoza himself was not sufficiently alive to the danger of taking 
the res in se as objective ideatum. This is in fact the root of the 
intellectualism of Spinoza’s metaphysical theory, as well as of 
many of the difficulties inherent in the doctrine of the Attributes. 
Here we are concerned with the difficulties that arise when the 
analysis of knowledge qua knowledge, with this interpretation 
of the res cognita as wholly objective, is applied to the various 
forms of human cognizance without the accommodation de- 
manded by their special conditions if paradox is to be avoided. 
Fallacy becomes inevitable if to this tendency there is added 
the additional bias produced by the too common inclination of 
epistemologists to elaborate their doctrines of knowledge on 
the basis, and under the guidance, of some special form of human 
apprehension that has occupied the imagination as typical 
(e.g. the visual perception of spatio-temporal objects).2 For 


1 The paradox lies in the suggestion that the agency of the res in se 
can be objectively presented. What is presented is ‘‘ objective content ”’ ; 
what is “‘ realized ”’ is the agency that reifies that content, and transforms 
presentation into knowledge. The real is the active. 

* I am not referring merely to such use of the analogy of sight as, e.g., 
Joachim makes in his exposition of Scientia Intuitiva (H. H. Joachim, 
Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, A Commentary (referred 
to as ‘“‘J”’), pp. 43, 45, 49, etc.), which is aimed at emphasizing its direct- 
ness, but to the uncritical application of the form of the visual situation 
to knowledge as such. I am not sure, indeed, that the almost universal 
“radical objectivism”’ of our time is not directly traceable to the as- 
sumption that the mind knows things very much in the same way as the 
eye sees visual objects at a distance. A considerable treatise might be 
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this at once blurs essential cognitive principles that lie perdu 
under the special conditions of that mode of apprehension, and 
blinds the inquirer to its own deceit by providing an example 
that very naturally agrees with the general principles formulated 
mainly under its suggestion. So what is accidental in the example 
comes to be taken for the essence of cognition. 


i. The Kinds of Knowledge 


The three kinds of knowledge distinguished by Spinoza : 
Scientia Intuitiva, Ratio, and Imaginatio are neatly divided 
by Joachim into two main classes: “ Cognizance”’ comprising 
the first two, and “ Pseudo-Cognizance ”’ the third. The objects 
of the former class are clear self-generating concepta singular 
(in Scientia Intuitiva) or common to self and other (in Ratio) ; 
the objects of the latter (Imaginatio) are partly other-generated 
images confusedly combining the natures of self and other. One 
of the chief sources of confusion in the exposition and criticism 
of Spinoza is the fatal tendency already mentioned to interpret 
cognizance as if it were a form of pseudo-cognizance, and pseudo- 
cognizance as if it were clearly subject to the laws of cognizance. 
The use of the visual analogy is dangerous in the degree in which 
this fatal tendency is unrecognized and thus operant. We must 
not interpret knowledge as if it necessarily involved the spatial 
separation of subject and object—as if the mind were looking at 
its object. Knowledge is understanding or intrinsic genesis, 
and ‘“‘ demonstrations are the eyes of the mind ”’. 

Into the nature of Scientia Intuitiva and Ratio for reasons of 
space I will not now enter, only incidentally making good the 
omission where it would gravely limit the satisfactoriness of what 
I must say about Imaginatio. The nature and status of Im- 
aginatio in the theory of Spinoza has always been seized upon by 
his critics as a serious stumbling block : on the one hand, he shows 
no disposition to deny the occurrence in human experience of 
ideas that are not fully “true” or “ adequate”; and, on the 
other, holds firmly to his principle that there is precise agreement 


written concerning the various ways in which the visual analogy has 
misled the human mind. It is not Berkeley alone who hesitates between 
such statements as that visual objects are “in the eye” and “in the 
mind ”—the commonsense belief that the mind is in the body arises from 
the same confusion (and serves to make it tolerable); and there have 
been philosophers not a few, and since the time of Descartes, who have 
laboured under the influence, though unnoted, of this naive illusion. 
Very different is the use that Spinoza makes of the visual analogy : 
“ Mentis . . . oculi quibus res videt observatque sunt ipsae demonstrationes ” 
(EZth. V, xxiii Sch.). 
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between the authentic modal expressions under the Attributes 
of Thought and Extension. The question thus arises as to the 
nature and status of the objects of Imaginatio in the extended 
real. For Spinoza himself the question is, of course, the same 
under both of these Attributes, though commonsense finds it rela- 
tively easy to accept the actuality of unsatisfactory intellection, 
but not that of incompletely real extended entities.! Under the 
Spinozistic schema the relation of actual imaginative ideas to the 
infinita idea Dei is as urgent a problem as that of imaginative 
extended entities to the facies totius universi. The philosopher 
cannot take the naive line of simply denying that imaginative 
bodies are extant modes of Extension: for so to do would, in 
view of the admitted: actuality of imaginative ideas, break down 
the congruence of the Attributes; it would also conflict with 
the general theory of truth as an “ intrinsic denomination ”’ : 
for imaginative ideas-possessing an intellectual value, and often 
making a definite truth-claim, though they are not “ ideas ” 
par excellence, cannot be put aside as no more than “ picturae 
in tabula mutae”’,? as “ mental images” rather than “ imagina- 
tions ’’, and thus as “ neutrals ” in the cognitive issue belonging 
neither to Extension nor to Thought. It is, indeed, precisely 
because such ideas are in some sense or degree “ cognitive ” 
that they constitute a difficulty for Spinoza. 

This situation is recognized by Joachim when he classes 
imaginative ideas under the general name of “ Pseudo- 
Cognizance”’, though his actual treatment of ‘supposal ”’, 
error, and doubt issues at last in a denial of their cognitive 
character in Spinoza’s analysis (and in his sense of the term 
“ cognitive’): 3 for “ supposal ” Joachim takes to be equivalent 
in that analysis to passive reverie ;* error, in spite of its in- 
clusion of “assent”, to be a defect of cognitive activity ;> and 
doubt, as mere suspension of judgement, to be an avoidance 
of thought. Yet the cognitive reference is plain enough in all 
these forms of Imaginatio: fictio is not mere free ideation but 
the fancying of something as if true; error is false only in so far 


‘ 


1This paradox is almost certainly connected with the unconscious 
assumption that intellection is secondary and derived in relation to the 
things perceived or thought. Analogously, illusory images of things in 
a mirror cause no disquiet to the ordinary mind, while “ ghosts ’’ do inspire 
fear. 2 Hth. II, xlix Sch. 

3“ By ‘idea’ I understand a conception of the mind which the mind 
forms because it is a thinking thing. I use the term ‘ conception’ rather 
than ‘ perception’ because . . . (it) seems to express the activity of the 
mind ” (Eth. II, Def. iii et Explic.). 

4J., p. 150. 5 J., p. 175. $ J., pp. 196-197. 
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as it is taken as true ; and doubt is no mere avoidance of thought, 
but of a decision as to what is true. The case is even less dis- 
putable with naive Imaginatio, the truth-claim of which is 
vigorous enough to withstand even the justified attacks of 
intellectual criticism.! But the question is: can Spinoza re- 
tain these pseudo-truth-claims in his analysis of fancy, error, 
and doubt—not to say the whole of naive Imaginatio; and if 
so, how and with what justification ? 

The difference between cognizance and Imaginatio is that 
between the eternal actio of adequate and clear concepta, and 
the durational conatus of inadequate and confused ideata: the 
one is true or actively self-certifying ; the other at best conatively 
self-assuring. But Imaginatio is never mere passive “ objective 
content’. It is thus clear how inadequate is the definition of 
the “intrinsic denomination ” of truth as “clearness and dis- 
tinctness”’ or “coherence’’; and equally how unintelligible 
the definition of cognition as ‘‘ correspondence” of idea and 
object : the cdeatum of a true idea is its object, 7.e. the res cognita, 
as Barker rightly asserts ;? but only in so far as the sdeatum 
in itself, or in relation to its proximate cause, is a self-generating 
singularis or commune, of whose reality there can therefore be 
no ground for dubiety. It is this self-generating causality that 
is the source and test of the coherence of the ideatum, so that 
“coherence” or “clearness and distinctness” is no mere 
passive or negative non-contradiction, but the active self- 
positing of a real, and its self-explication as active essence. Its 
activity or genetic causality is its reality. It is thus that “he 
who has a true idea knows that he has it, and cannot doubt its 
truth ’’:% it posits and verifies itself. The “assurance” of 
naive Imaginatio is of analogous character, but degraded and 
debilitated by essential frustration. 

Further, it is of importance to notice that in our apprehension 
of an other we have not to deal, as a theory like that of Barker 
would suggest, with a simple choice of absolute truth or absolute 
falsity: there is always some measure of truth, certified or 
assured. A completely false idea is an incredible hypothesis, 
for complete disorder means complete vacuity. Complete error 
as ignorance, so that no actual error is complete.4 In so far as 


1 Eth. IV, i et Sch. 2 B., pp. 163-167. 3 Eth. II, aliii. 

4 Of course, I am not denying that we may, and for many purposes 
must, limit the assertum to that part of the total ideatum that is the 
immediate concern of the assertion, and thus to regard it as wholly true 
or false. But ours is a metaphysical, and not a pragmatic, inquiry, and 
must be pursued to the very bones and marrow. I am not asserting that 
falsity is a kind of truth, but that every actual error contains truth. 
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Peter is alien to Paul, Paul perceives Peter as res ab extra, and 
his ideatum, objectively and ontologically (or formally), 7.e. in 
content and in agency, diverges from Peter as res in se. In 
so far as Peter agrees with Paul, their extraneousness is qualified, 
and Paul perceives something of the inseitas of Peter (though 
apparently or empiricistically by “imputation ”’): his cdeatum 
activates itself into accord with Peter. But only quatenus: 
the agreement is frustrated by alienation, so that cognizance is 
complemented by a range of pseudo-cognizance. Viewed 
empiricistically this partial reification of ‘‘ objective content ”’ 
appears, as I have hinted, as the “imputing” of agency to a 
content thus externalized ; but in essence it is a direct, though 
partially frustrated, intuition or “realization” of the inseitas 
of the other. The “ideatum”’ is reified from a mere objective 
“moment ” of an inseparable subject-object ‘‘ experience ”’, to 
a functioning real with an indefinite complement of struggling 
pseudo-reality. It is thus that knowledge is “ knowledge ”’, 
and no mere compresence of “ideal content’ and “ego”. Our 
temporal apprehension of an other is in part genuine cognizance, 
and in part pseudo-cognizance of the affectiones of self by other 
that as such entices but eludes the “ order of the intellect ”.1 
Now, for the most part, in our common perception of “ external 
things ” this direct intuition of active and conative inseitas is 
wanting or mutilated, because we accept the relative as absolute. 
We do so both in regard to external things and also in regard to 
our own bodies (which we partly perceive as external things, 
and for the rest are content to take as included among the other 
things—forgetting that the organs that we use in perception and 
thus do not perceive externally, are really operant among the 
things that we do so perceive, including the rest of the body). 
In both cases we are involved in error. The whole imaginative 
presentation of external things is thus inadequate and potentially 
misleading : it requires the “emendation of the intellect ’’, i.e. 
re-ordering according to genetic principles.* Only if it could be 
brought by intellectual criticism to the form of a self-governing 
conceptum could it be accepted in that form as certainly true. 


1 This coyness is the root of the sophistication of Imaginatio. 

? For the finite knower this cannot in ‘this present life’ issue in the 
complete elimination of Imaginatio, but at most to the reduction of its 
sophistication to relative naivety. But it can, and does, involve know- 
ledge of the native imperfection of naive Imaginatio, and of the causes 
by which it is generated. Thus also naive Imaginatio may be conceived 
as emended to the “ intellectual order’ as pseudo-cognizance of pseudo- 
reals; its relative “‘ adequacy” attributed to a deduced inadequacy ; 
and its conatus to a debilitated actio. 
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Beyond this, from the viewpoint of the finite percipient, must 
always remain (in “this present life’’) the ineluctable naive 
Imaginatio of data-ablata or problemata, that by reason of our 
alienation from our complement in Natura naturata resists 
emendation, and remains as an indefinite durational and conative 
plexus. This need not mislead us if intellectual criticism has 
convinced us of its defects ; but it certainly does mislead when 
for emendation we substitute sophistication, and so, with common- 
sense and “ science”, construct an “‘ external world ” or spatio- 
temporal universe, within which “the body” is discovered, 
compresent with an indefinite assemblage of other “ bodies ’’, to 
all of which “ energy ” or conatus is imputed under the principle 
of the equality of “ action’ and “ reaction ’’, amplified by loco- 
motion and loco-quiescence. 

The difficulties discovered by Barker, and many other writers, 
in the epistemological doctrine of Spinoza are thus traceable to 
a radical misapplication of the principles of knowledge as such 
to the pseudo-cognizance of human temporality: in effect, to 
the empiricistic approach to a problem that is in essence and 
origin metaphysical. Were the true character of this mode of 
ingression understood (as it can only be understood on the basis 
of prior metaphysical analysis) no great harm would result : 
for it would be recognized that the reality of the known is no 
mere function of its passive “‘ objective content”; that the uni- 
dimensional coherence of “ideal contents” cannot as such 
yield indubitable conviction of independent existence, whether 
as identical with the content ideated (as idealists hold), or as 
corresponding therewith (as realists suppose); but that reality 
is agency, and knowledge (being essentially of the real) must 
involve the activity of the cognitum, 1.e. the intrinsic generation 
of the conceptum, either as causi sui or as proxime causatum. 
Thus knowledge is not concocted by the complication of “ sense- 
data ”’, nor even by their analysis or clarification : these processes 
tend only towards the sophistication of the objects of naive 
Imaginatio (or even of the simpler products of unconscious 
sophistication—for the empiricist rarely gets down to the 
Bergsonian limits of naivety) with all the antinomies and 
paradoxes thus entailed,! without hope of indubitable con- 
viction in the end. Indubiety in Imaginatio comes at the 
beginning, just as in Ratio or Scientia Intuitiva it belongs to the 
tdeatum that verifies and reifies itself (nay, originally and 
ideally, posits itself by its intrinsic agency, 7.e. its essential 


1 Ep. xis. 
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reality) 1—a fact rightly, but too narrowly, realized by Descartes. 
The pseudideata of Imaginatio have pseudo-reality in proportion 
to their conatus, and not through any incomprehensible plus 
by which they transcend the “ objective contents ”’ of our ideas. 
Reality is not only no additional predicate superadded to the 
mere “ideal content’, precipitating it into being, but is not 
even “ objectivity ” conceived as a “ being given” in “ experi- 
ence’; i is agency: the intrinsic generation (and originally 
and ideally the self-generation) of the real. And knowledge 
involves this generation or self-generation of a conceptum or 
ideatum through which we certify a real or are assured of a 
pseudo-real. The actio or conatus reifies the content; and 
according as the agency is “ physical” or psychical, so the thing 
is “ physical” or psychical. Knowledge of extended things, 
as knowledge, evidently involves both forms of agency: psy- 
chical agency in so far as the ideation develops in accordance 
with psychical principles (7.e. the knower is a mind) ; “‘ physical ” 
agency in so far as the principles governing the development 
of the conceptum or ideatum are essentially concerned with 
“physical” processes. The “ objective content ” is psychically 
reified by the ideating agency; it is “ physically” reified by 
the ‘‘ physical ” agency that it realizes. 

This ‘“‘ physical” transcendence of the ideatum thus does not 
necessitate the introduction of a further psychical ‘‘ ideatum ”’ 
as “objective content” to support the ideating activity (as 
Barker suggests);* the idea is of the “physical” ideatum 
directly ; we cognize the cognitum, not the concept of the 
cognitum. Yet we do so only in so far as the concept, developing 
in accordance with “physical” principles, transcends its 
hypothetical prima facie “‘ neutrality ” (as ‘“‘ objective content ” 
correlative with the “subjective content” of ideating—and 
without it a mere ens rationis) by an agency that, certifying its 
“ physicality ”, reifies it as “ physical”. When, however, we 
reflect upon our knowledge, this “ physical” ideatum is sub- 
ordinated as a “moment” in the concrete knowledge (viz. the 
ideating of that “ physical” ideatum) that is now the ideatum 
of reflection—“ neutral” as “objective content”, but reified 
as psychical because the principles governing its intrinsic de- 
velopment as knowledge are concerned with psychical processes. 
It is thus that “the idea of the mind and the mind itself are 
one and the same ’’,® for the cognitive agency that we discover 


1 Hence the opening words of the Ethics: “‘ Per causam sui intelligo id 
cujus essentia involvit existentiam”’ (I, Def. i). 
2 B., p. 165. 3 Eth. II, xxi Sch. 
22 
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in our reflection upon our knowledge is the very agency by which 
we reflect. Nor can we know an object without knowing that 
we know it: for to know is an action of the mind in which it is 
at once acquiescent with the intrinsic development of the 
cognitum, and so far perfected by that acquiescence into harmony 
with the agency of Natura. The mind may imagine things 
alien to itself and its own body, but its knowledge is of itself 
and its own body et nihil aliud. Only thus can acquiescence 
with the cognitum be identical with actio that is so far free, 7.e 
truly actio. In so far as the object is alien, acquiescence with 
it involves passivity, receptivity, bondage. In so far as the 
“objective contents”’ of our ideas are mere data, and not 
intrinsically generative concepta, we cannot be said to “ know ”’ ; 
for there is no reality in such “ contents ”’—they do not prove 
themselves as real (for mental vision is demonstration) :1 they 
are not agents. Yet, of course, in fact, there are no mere 
“neutral” contents discoverable in our mental life: they 
could constitute no more than an ideal limit of incomprehension ; 
and even the objects of naive Imaginatio are already, in their 
degree, agents (conators), and in that degree capable of epistemic 
appearance. Pure data are empty gifts; minimum data are 
problemata. Datum est ablatum. 


iil. Certainty, Assurance, and Assént 


“Tf there be only a single idea (unica idea) in the mind”, 
says Spinoza, ‘‘ whether it be true or false, there is neither doubt 
nor certitude, but only a certain awareness (sensatio), for the 
idea is in itself nothing but this awareness’. So far as relates 
to the false idea this is in harmony with the statement of 
Ethices II, xlix Sch. that “a false idea quatenus false does not 
involve certainty. . . . When we say that a man assents to what 
is false (in falsis acquiescere), and does not doubt it, we do not 
say that he is certain, but merely that he does not doubt, 7.e. 
that he assents to what is false.” It might, however, be thought 
that the denial of certainty to a true idea when it is unica is in 
conflict with Spinoza’s general account of truth and certainty : 
‘A true idea involves the highest certainty; to have a true 
idea signifies just this : to know a thing perfectly ”.* “‘ Certainty 
is nothing but the objective essence itself, 2.e. the mode in which 


we perceive formal essence. . . . There is need of no other 
mark of the certainty of a truth than the possession of the true 
1 Eth. V, xxiit Sch. 2 De Intell. Emend., § 78. 


8 Eth. II, xliti Sch. 
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idea’! . Here, however, the emphasis is on the degree of 
certainty, determining the precision of the use of the term 
“true”: “A true idea involves the highest certainty . . . to 
know a thing perfectly’? ; ‘‘ No-one can know what is perfect 
certainty unless he possesses an adequate idea’’.* Evidently, 
then, the unica idea that is true but not certain, is “ true” 
either in the sense in which we may say that it is true that Peter 
exists, though Paul’s statement that Peter exists is false because 
he is without evidence of Peter’s existence ; * or, more pertinently, 
in the sense in which the objects of naive Imaginatio are authentic 
yet, because not self-generating, the ideas are inadequate, and 
thus only assured (for inadequacy is not falsity, and still less, 
ignorance). Truth with its complete evidence has the “ highest 
certainty’; mere “fact” without evidence, though it may 
receive assent, though we may acquiesce in it, is error; while 
“truth ” with incomplete evidence, though it is partly grounded, 
yet lacks the “ highest certainty ”, and is at best assured in so 
far as it is naively related to our experienced conatus. A unica 
idea, being ex hypothesi without complete evidence-for, cannot 
be perfectly certain ;* being without evidence-against, cannot 
be doubtful ; it is assented to in so far as we are aware of it— 
and we are aware of it in so far as, when simple, it assures itself, 
and, when composite, its factors assure themselves. 

The two main modes of truth-claim thus appear to be (i) 
assensus (with its sub-forms of “tendency ”’,® and thwarted 
tendency, to assent); and (ii) certitudo (with its grades of im- 
perfection, sensatio and assurance). Our next aim should be to 
expound these fundamental modes in terms of the nature of 
thinking as conceptual action, 1.e. to show in what senses a mind 
that assents and a mind that is certain are both said to be active. 
This subject is best approached, I think, through an analysis 
of the notion of perfect certainty, for it is here that the mind 
is most obviously and essentially active. 

It is of decisive importance that in this part of our discussion 
we should refrain from foisting upon Spinoza an intellectual 
schema that may be familiar to us but is foreign to him, e.g. 


1 De Intell. Emend., § 35. 2 Ibid. 3 Op. cit., § 69. 

‘ Evidently Spinoza is thinking of human ideas, not of the infinita idea 
Dei which is wnica and also certain. The unica idea is not certain, for 
it is lacking in grounds ; nor, in spite of the assertion of Eth. II, xlix Sch. 
that “by the privation of certainty we understand falsity’, can it be 
called false. The “ privation”’ of certainty means its unwarranted as- 
sumption, and not its mere absence. 

5 Cf. De Intell. Emend., §72: ‘The mind would only tend to affirm 
(tenderet ad affirmandum) the notion of a semicircle ’’. 
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that of the Bradleian idealism which Joachim rarely’ fails to 
impute, with its conception of “ideal contents” with “ im- 
plicatory linkages ” + telescopically issuing in assertions under 
the control of the principle of coherence. It is this, as we have 
seen, that makes the Spinozistic “cause”? seem to Joachim to 
be indistinguishable from “ ground” or “ reason”’, instead of 
efficient generation. It is because it is genetic in form that the 
action of the mind is a genuine intrinsic action, and neither a 
magical judgemental “leap” from the subject to the object in 
the assertion, nor a futile “reference of an ideal content to 
Reality ” that, apparently, does nothing for itself. 

What, then, according to Spinoza, is a true or adequate idea ? 
It is an idea possessing all the properties or intrinsic marks of 
truth. To interpret this as “coherence” or “clearness and 
distinctness ”’ of “ideal content” is to miss the essential point 
about adequacy, which is that the adequate idea is one the 
objective content of which functions as a relatively or absolutely 
self-producing definition. This explains why, after the dis- 
cussion in the T'ractatus de Intellectus Emendatione of the various 
forms of pseudo-cognizance, Spinoza passes to that of “ defini- 
tion”, whether of the ens in se or of entia in aliis, i.e. of true 
ideas. ‘‘ The aim is to have clear and distinct ideas, 7.e. such as 
are formed purely by the mind” ;* “ our ultimate aim requires 
that a thing should be conceived either through its essence alone 
or through its proximate cause ’’.* And this cause, whether it 
be wholly intrinsic or partly extrinsic is, it must be remembered, 
the efficient or genetic cause: hence the example (of the 
definition of the circle as a figure containing infinitely many 
equal rectangles) cited in Epistola lx: “I inquire . . . whether 
this idea involves the efficient cause of the circle. Since this is 
not so, I seek another, vz. that the circle is the figure described 
by the line of which one point is fixed and another movable. 
. . . This definition expresses the efficient cause ...I can 
deduce from it all the properties of the circle.” 

The true idea, therefore, is one which includes its own function- 
ing efficient cause ; and this also constitutes its adequacy: the 
cause is adequate to produce its effect within the nature of the 
idea itself; and according as the causality is “ physical” or 
psychical, the thing cognized is “ physical” or psychical, and 
known as such. All attempts to explain the meaning of 
“ adequacy ” in terms of “ideal contents” with “ implicatory 
linkages’, and without reference to the genetic activity of the 
idea, must be futile, because there is then no duality to be 


1 Cf. J., pp. 97, 102, ete. 
2 De Intell. Emend., § 91. (My italics.) 3 Op. cit., § 92. 
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“ad-equated ”. Joachim’s search! for this duality in a dis- 
tinction between the idea as “reasoned knowledge”’ and the 
ideatum or essence as “ intelligible what ’’, shows only the extreme 
shifts to which he is put as a result of substituting a Bradleian 
schema for the genetic principles of Spinoza. The duality that 
is adequated in the true idea is that of genetic cause and generated 
effect within the active unity of the idea (and ideatum) as such ; 
so that the true and adequate idea is a concrete valid inference 
—not as premisses leading to a disjoined conclusion, but as pre- 
misses “ syllogized ”’ as a certified conclusion. It is thus clear 
why the objective essence is identified by Spinoza with certitudo : 
certainty ideates the concrete functioning of the res cognita itself 
as active ideatum. In so far as the efficient cause (whether in- 
trinsic or partly extrinsic) is included in the idea or definition, 
this certifies itself by its own nisus formativus. The assertion 
of truth is thus internal actio; the disjoined conclusion, or 
“judgement ”’, does not (as Joachim seems to suppose) con- 
stitute it. The real action of the mind is not that of asserting 
propositions, it is not judgement that constitutes thought, but 
inferential genesis of ideated effects within their immanent 
eternal efficient ideated causes.” 

The relation of assensus to certitudo can now be expounded : 
assent is the “ end-effect ” of a genesis partly divorced from its 
proper roots. Ideally it should only follow upon a complete 
ideational genesis ; but where the idea is not wholly generated 
by causes lying within the finite mind, but is in part determined 
by alien causes, this is not possible. Here the generation appears 
empiricistically as trans-individual, and assent is given (if at 
all) without its proper grounds—or, more precisely, without 
fully adequate grounds. This inadequacy takes the objective 
forms of Imaginatio, transeuncy, duration, or even temporality ; 
while certitudo is debilitated to abstracted and largely un- 
defensible assent, dubiety, etc. These are mental results partly 
divorced from their sources and degraded to passions: the true 
actio of the mind, with certitudo, belongs only to truth. Why 
the assent is partly divorced from the action to which it properly 
belongs as a subordinate “moment ”’, and which is now partly 
alien to the mind, is a problem the answer to which must be 
sought in the principles of finite individuation and emanation 
to which my last article was devoted. 

1J., pp. 92-93. 

* That is, Spinoza is not content with Bradley and his school to make 
** judgement ’’, instead of ‘“‘ concept”, central in epistemological logic. 
He at once goes further by making genetic “‘ inference ” central, and re- 


turns to the doctrine of the concept, purified by a more adequate account of 
the concept as itself active. The true concept is immanently inferential. 
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Something more, however, must be said about the application 
of the distinction of certainty and assent in the pseudo-cognizance 
of the finite mind—more particularly because the abstract 
distinction seems to suggest that where assent is given without 
certification there is “ knowledge”’ that fails to conform to 
Spinoza’s own central doctrine of truth. For mere assent would 
seem to be no action at all. How can the “ end-effect” of a 
generation be present without the causes that effect it; how 
can there be assent without certainty ? 

The clue to the solution of this problem lies in Spinoza’s 
assertion that all cognition that falls short of certainty belongs 
to the sphere of Imaginatio,’ yet that Imaginatio is not neces- 
sarily false: what is false:in it is its proneness to epistemic 
“* privation”’—not what it positively conveys.2 I have dis- 
tinguished this positive content of Imaginatio from its privation 
(t.e. pretence) as a distinction between “naive” and “ sophis- 
ticated ’ Imaginatio: the former referring to the immediate 
durational datum-ablatum (or problematum) of the self-referent 
finite mind; the latter to the temporal elaboration of this 
under “the categories of our impotence ’’, viz. the commonsense 
world, and, with more elaborate sophistication, the world of 
“science”, reaching its culmination in Alexandrian “ Space- 
Time”. This admittedly is one of the issues that are left by 
Spinoza in a condition somewhat obscure and incoherent for 
minds trained in another tradition, though I think that it is 
not very difficult to bring some clarification to bear upon his 
implicit intention once the student has taken up a genuinely 
Spinozistic standpoint. 

Certainty in the full sense is clearly unattainable in relation to 
the objects of even the naivest Imaginatio ; nevertheless assent 
may be given to the most sophisticated and even erroneous 
imaginative ideas. If, then, assent is no more than a judge- 
mental “end-effect”’ it follows that Imaginatio must involve 
some form of genetic order other than that, or less effective 
than that, which constitutes perfect certainty. What this is 
may be readily discovered : for the distinction between adequacy 
and inadequacy, between centricity and eccentricity, is what 
constitutes the distinction between cognizance and _pseudo- 
cognizance or Imaginatio. It is not that Imaginatio is wholly 
devoid of causal order, but that, eccentricized by self-reference, 
its causality appears as inadequate and transeunt. But the 
purely transeunt is not even transeunt, but “ alternative ”’, 
and every actual ideatum, as actual, is in some degree effective, 


1 Eth. II, xli Dem. 2 Eth. IT, xxxv Sch. 
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and in that degree assured as authentic. It is this assurance of 
Imaginatio that lies at the root of non-certain assent even in 
its most erroneous and doubtful forms—nay, even in fancy from 
which ostensible assent has been withdrawn. 

So far, therefore, from “sense-data’’ being the primary 
ground of certainty to which we must ever turn for the verifica- 
tion of more developed constructions, their assurance is but a 
truncated and debilitated derivative of the genuine certitude 
of the self-generative conceptum. True, the assurance of 
sophisticated Imaginatio must be derived from that of naive 
Imaginatio, so that only in so far as its constructions cohere 
with the naive data-ablata can it even make pretence of truth ; 
but genuine certainty transcends both forms of Imaginatio, 
being discovered only among the genetic concepts of Scientia, 
whether rational (i.e. Ratio) or intuitive. Sophistication leads 
only to antinomy and paradox, even when it avoids error, guards 
itself by doubt, or recognizes itself as fanciful. 


iv. Error, Doubt, and Fancy 


That ‘‘ judgement ” is not the essential activity of the mind 
is evinced clearly enough for the attentive inquirer by its defined 
capacity for either truth or falsity : for the native claim of ideation 
is truth alone. So firmly is this realized by Spinoza that he 
holds that a mere unsupported assertion, even when its assertum 
agrees with the res in se, is more properly called “false”’.1 For 
the accord is epistemically accidental, and truth is no mere lucky 
guess. But the self-referent finite mind, by reason of its finite- 
ness and self-reference, falls short of the full perfection of truth 
without being abruptly limited by ignorance absolute. This 
occurs notably within the sphere of its composite ideas, for its 
simple ideas are always true, 7.e. either certain or assured. Error, 
doubt, and fancy are all concerned with the mind’s attempt to 
make good its limitations by inductive composition. 


In error there is assent without congruent certainty or assur- 
ance: what should be no more than a subordinate “ end-effect ” 
of deductive genesis usurps the functions of that genesis in so 
far as it lies beyond the actual capacity of the finite self-referent 
mind. 

Joachim ? finds difficulty in Spinoza’s account of error because 
he takes the assent involved as an act of thought or judgement, 
whereas for Spinoza it is a “ privation”’ * of mental activity. 

1 De Intell. Emend., § 69. 2J., p. 163. 


3“ Privation ” is not “‘ defect ’’, but the presumed indefectibility of the 
defective. It is mere defect only as “referred to God’”’. 
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His difficulty is thus the result of his Bradleian presuppositions 
about the nature of mental action. Assent for Spinoza is the 
“ end-effect ” of certification or assurance; in error, however, 
the assent is given without deduction, because it is no more 
than the assent that we give to the component factors illegitim- 
ately extended to the compositum. The fancied synthesis is 
assented to only through the native “inertia” of a mind “ set 
upon knowing yet in its pretentious self-referent finiteness 
deprived of the grounds of certainty or assurance. Spinoza’s 
point about the assent being a defect arising from the absence 
of causes negating it, is not that it is a mere defect in the content 
assented to, but that it is the “ end-effect ’’ without the genera- 
tion that entails it. In a mind fontally and essentially micro- 
cosmic, already possessing cognizance or pseudo-cognizance of 
the root-factors of the error, the contiguity or concatenation of 
these suffices : the composite objective essence achieves a pseud- 
authenticity that total passivity would deny to it, and true 
activity would perfect or destroy. 

The root of the errors of the finite self-referent mind is the 
microcosmic nisus of its reality in Natura naturata persisting in 
“the crooked ways of time”. It is because he is “ nisally ” 
individual that man can “err” in a way that would be im- 
possible for a mere congeries of contiguous and concatenated 
“ideal contents’; and the notion that this is Spinoza’s con- 
ception of human individuality is wholly groundless. The 
assent in error is not (as Joachim very rightly says) a “ positive 
increment ’—not a mental act superadded to a purely ideal 
construction, but an essential function of the factors of the 
multiplex ideation carried forward to their congeries under the 
depleted microcosmic urge of Imaginatio. Error is not derived 
from absolute fancy (for there 1s none), but from the epistemically 
chance coincidence of factors, themselves certified or assured, 
taken for (and sometimes, it is to be feared, taken, by those 
who should know better, as) genuine synthesis. 

Thus in error “there is nothing positive in virtue of which 
(the idea) is called false”. There is the lack of generative 
action or conatus ; there is the lack of causes which, if present, 
would negate or dubitate the error (or assure the “fact”’). It 
is not, as Joachim would have us believe, that mere assent “ is 
nothing but the absence of further data of sense which are (or 
may be) presented to the supposer”;? mere assent is the 
“unassured assurance” of a compositum whose factors are 
assured. 


1 Eth. II, xxxiiir. 2J., p. 163. 
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The dilemma on the horns of which Joachim seeks to impale 
Spinoza thus begs the very question at issue: he argues that on 
Spinoza’s view if the false idea is in any degree active, to that 
degree it is true ; if it is in no degree active, it is no idea at all ; 
hence no idea can be false.1 The petitio is plain: an idea is 
undoubtedly true in so far as it is active (7.e. self-generative), 
but the falsity of the false idea lies neither in its actio, nor in its 
defect simpliciter, but in its simulation of actio, 7.e. its “* priva- 
tion”. A completely false idea is thus impossible, for pure 
error is ignorance ; but all actual errors are “‘ impure ” and consist 
in pretence parasitical on authenticity and living by means of 
the vitality of their hosts. Error is invalid genetic induction, 
the taking of the defective as perfect, i.e. epistemic privation. 

The principles governing this parasitical transference of assur- 
ance from factors to compositum cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be “intelligible” : so to find them would be to identify falsity 
with truth, and be involved in Joachim’s dilemma. The very 
essence of error is its unintelligibility. We may “ intelligibly ” 
indicate its nature and incidence, but in itself it is not an “ in- 
telligible ” : there is no “ cause ”’ of error, no “ reason” for its 
occurrence, though the absence of causes or reasons of truth 
leaves open the field to error: for contingency is that field. 
Yet, as I have said, the errors of this or that man are eccentric 
derivatives of his real microcosmicity. Because the factors of 
error are together under self-reference it is assumed that they 
are synthesized as “referred to God ”’, just as it is assumed that 
because the temporal antecedent is uniformly followed by the 
temporal ‘“‘ consequent ”’, it is causally efficient. The durational 
mind “lets itself go” in a field of contingency, because it is 
essentially individual, but debilitated by self-reference. 


Joachim’s dissatisfaction with the Spinozistic doctrine of 
error entails an equal and parallel dissatisfaction with that of 
doubt. In the same way the principles that I have advanced 
in the one case will easily suggest to the reader the manner in 
which Spinoza’s doctrine must be interpreted to meet that 
dissatisfaction. 

According to Joachim, Spinoza’s doctrine here “falls hope- 
lessly to pieces on examination” ;? “it seems preposterous to 
assume that doubt is . . . a pseudo-cognizant experience at all ”.* 
In so far as it involves not assent but the suspension of assent 
its cognitive pseuditas is evident enough, but so also is its “ cog- 
nitivity ” since it is evidently not the same as ignorance. Ideae 


1J., p. 177. 2 J., pp. 184, 189, 197. 
3J., p. 185. In the issue rejected (cf. p. 188). 
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dubiae are in some sense “ideas”’: but are they “ideas” in 
Spinoza’s sense of the term? Are they “ actions of the mind ” ? 

In doubt assent to a compositum is suspended through the inter- 
position of something “ our ignorance of which makes our know- 
ledge imperfect ’.1 Doubt is a form of partial mental impotence 
characterizing a mind “ set” upon truth by reason of its original 
microcosmicity, but made aware of its partial failure by in- 
coherent factors that it can neither understand nor ignore. For 
a theory taking cognitive actio as judgement it may well remain 
a problem how the suspense of judgement can be distinguished 
from ignorance ; but no such problem frets Spinoza, since the 
suspense of the native tendency to assent is itself an emanation 
of the actio that in its original form is certitudo. Absolute doubt 
or scepticism, like absolute error, is a myth. 

Spinoza’s contention that, as Joachim says,? doubt “ can only 
be felt about, or in respect to, an object of imaginational experi- 
ence ” gives his commentator cause for cavil, because he thinks 
that it excludes all those rational doubts which “ have usually 
been treated as . . . most puzzling and difficult to understand. 
And these, according to the Treatise, are not ‘doubts’ at all 
—or rather, are not even possible experiences of any mind ”’.® 
And this, again, he finds to be “ difficult to reconcile” * with 
the contention that doubt is possible only where more than one 
idea is present to the mind : 7.e. where there is thought as opposed 
to perception or imagination, but not perfectly clear and distinct 
thought. Does confused thought, then, belong to Imaginatio ? 

Nothing could be more evident than that it does, and that the 
suggested distinction of “thought ”’ and “ perception ”’, as it is 
used by Joachim, is foreign to Spinoza. The greater part of 
extant Imaginatio is, in fact, sophisticated ; and the “ rational 
doubts ” to which Joachim refers arise in this connexion. They 
concern especially the antinomical implications of this imagin- 
ative ordering of nature under “the categories of our im- 
potence ”’, the auxilia Imaginationis, and certain entia rationis. 
Doubt is a function of this exponential “thought ”, and not of 
the free, incorrigible, intellection of Ratio and Scientia Intuitiva. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate the interpretation 
of Spinoza’s doctrine of doubt that coheres with his general 
theory of knowledge, as well as to cast some doubt upon Joachim’s 
very confident assertions of its unintelligibility. Whether it 
also assumes “ that the mind can entertain ideas without eo ipso 


1 De Intell. Emend., § 80. 2J., pp. 189-194. 
°J.p. 191. Ratio being a form of Scientia, and thus essentially certain. 
4J., p. 193. 
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affirming or denying them remains for consideration, which may 
conveniently be given in connexion with the idea ficta. 


With fancy the main difficulty is to understand how “ ideation ” 
from which even the truncated activity of mere assent is absent 
can remain ideational in Spinoza’s sense of the term “ idea”’. 
The problem of doubt (where the assent is only “ suspended ’’) 
here seems to reach a climax where the assent is wholly dis- 
engaged. Alternatively, putting aside the theory that fancy is 
mere passive reverie, we may, with Joachim, define the problem 
as concerned with the nature of the “ paradoxical semblance 
or simulation of judgement . . . (which is its) differentia... 
(and) sole outstanding characteristic”! This, says Joachim, 
is “ utterly ignored in Spinoza’s analysis. No account whatever 
is taken of it, and supposal in consequence has ceased to be 
distinguishable from reverie’’.2 We must, of course, agree 
that if we are rightly to speak of an “ ‘idea’ ficta”’ we must 
discover in it at least some remnants of mental actio; on the 
contrary, if it is to be a genuine “ idea ‘ ficta’ ” the action must 
be such as to involve no claim to truth. Is not Spinoza here at 
last impaled on the horns of an inescapable dilemma? If he 
makes fancy a mental action he makes it cognitive and no fancy ; 
if he makes it passive reverie it ceases to be cognitive or even 
pseudo-cognitive, and thus is no “idea”. Some part of the 
difficulty here expounded is due to a false conception of the 
relation of error and fancy: it is often supposed that error is 
produced by giving assent to a fancy; whereas in fact we with- 
draw assent from an error, developed or inchoate, to produce 
fancy. Spinoza’s own order of inquiry in the Tractatus de In- 
tellectus Emendatione tends to produce, and bolster up, this 
mistake ; but the account of active fancy in Ethices II, xvii Sch. 
puts the matter in the correct order. Now just as doubt is 
active in so far as the suspension of a tendency to assent is active, 
so fancy is active in so far as the withdrawal of assent from an 
error is active. Suspension of assent is due to a tendency to assent 
to a countervailing idea; withdrawal of assent is due to the 
giving of assent to an idea that conflicts with the error. Joachim’s 
statement that doubt and fancy (like error) “ are, or tend to be, 
mistaken for knowledge” is plainly false, and Spinoza makes 


1J., p. 150. Joachim’s translation of “‘ fictio”’ by “‘ supposal”’ strikes 
me as unfortunate in view of Spinoza’s distinction between fictio and the 
suppositions of Science and common discourse (De Intell. Emend., § 57 
and note). 

2 Ibid. 3J., p. 114. 
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no such assertion in the passage to which Joachim seems to be 
referring. A fancy is known not to be knowledge. 

One last point must be noted: the withdrawal of assent to 
error that is fancy does not involve the cancellation of the error 
simpliciter ; in fancy we retain the error with its correction 
sub specie contingentiae, as something that might be believed, 
or even has been believed, by a mind ignorant of the grounds for 
withdrawing assent. And this is why we cannot entertain 
fancies about necessary existents or about chimaerae.2 Fancy 
is always concerned with things that for human pseudo-cogniz- 
ance are contingent, 2.e. dependent upon causes that lie beyond 
the cognizance of the relevant mind. In fancy we “simulate ” 
assent to ideation while understanding or admitting that it is 
fanciful ; and we do so in so far as we recognize errors, past or 
inchoate, as errors: “‘ when I tell anyone that the earth is not 
round, I simply recall a former error that I used to believe, or 
into which I was apt to fall; and afterwards I fancy or think 
that he too to whom I speak is still in the same error or may fall 
into it’. And the same account is implicit in the note N.B, 
to § 64 of the Tractatus: What we assent to in fancy is the 
disqualification of the claim to assent. 


v. Pseudo-Cognizance and the Infinita Idea Dei 


The problem to which I now turn is the one above all others, 
perhaps, that has teased interpreters and critics. It is em- 
phasized by both Barker and Joachim: ‘“ There can, of course, 
be no false ideas in the intellectus infinitus. . . . How then is 
the human intellect with its many false ideas related to the 
intellectus infinitus in which there are no false ideas?” 4 “ All 
Peter’s adequate ideas are God’s ideas. . . . But many or most 
of Peter’s ideas are partial and inadequate. They are, e.g. 
imperfect and distorted sensuous presentments, images, and 
memories . . . doubts, mere supposals, and often errors. . . - 
And to the crucial question, ‘How can ideas, which in God 
are integral and clear, enter mutilated and confused into Peter’s 
experience ?’ no positive or convincing answer is given in the 
Ethics.” 5 

The problem of the relation of Imaginatio to the infinita idea 
Dei may conveniently be considered under two main heads : 
(i) the status of assured Imaginatio which has congruent authen- 

1 De Intell. Emend., § 52. 2 Op. cit., § 54. 2 Op. cit., § 56. 


‘B., p. 435. Barker mistakes ‘‘ privatio”’ for “‘ defect ” simpliciter. 
5 J., p. 173. 
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ticity ; and (ii) that of error, doubt, and fancy which negate or 
fall short of this relative incorrigibility. 

(i) Here the main point is that the finite mind’s “ nimbus ” 
of naive Imaginatio is the emanation of its eccentric predicament 
as a result of self-reference, of the projection of the hierarchical 
complement of the finite self on the “axes” of the self, and its 
consequent deflection from “reference to God”. The finite 
self is microcosm and not sector of the real: if it were mere 
sector no explanation of the occurrence of pseudo-cognizance 
could be forthcoming—it would be illusion. Nor is the finite 
self magically created ‘“‘out of nothing”. Spinoza’s position 
is at once more concrete and more involved: more concrete 
because the divine nature is for him no mere totum of “ con- 
tents’”’ unified by ‘‘implicatory linkages”, but an infinite, 
unique, and indivisible eternal agency (Natura naturans) in which 
efficiency or generative power proceeds immanently from stage 
to sequent stage throughout its total expression (Natura naturata) ; 
more involved, as microcosmic involution passes the under- 
standing of any école des charcutiers. Our figure must be, not a 
““two-d'mensional ”’ totum of linked implicatory “ ideal con- 
tents’ with “finite centres” “somehow” distributed within 
it, or constituting its illusory appearance, and resolved in the 
real as undifferentiated “feeling”, but an inverted pyramid 2 
of expressions that are partial in their hierarchically ordered 
stages, and, as such, active transcripts of the indivisible—thus 
transcending their partialitas either, “as referred to God”, 
through their constitutional communitas with their complement 
in Natura naturata, or, under self-reference, through an indefinite 
““mumbus”’ of conative pseuditas. The self-referent partiality 
of the “parts” involves the debilitation of ‘“ God-referent ” 
agency to durational conatus, its infinity to indefinity, its uni- 
quity to persistence, its indivisibility to continuity. It is thus 
that, in its unabated effort to express what at its level is not 
fully and clearly expressible, the finite intellect is supplemented 
by naive Imaginatio (from which all sophistications are elabor- 
ated with the aid of time, measure, number, efc.), and the 
authentic “ body ” is amplified by relation with its bodily other 
as the imaginative world of nature. This psychical and 
“* physical” effort after full expression of the “ infinite, unique, 
and indivisible’ Natura generates Imaginatio and its objects, 
and can neither be perfected nor abandoned. But this self- 
referent perspective belongs only to the emanated self: in God 


1J., pp. 169-181. Cf. also A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, passim. 
* Cf. Aeternitas, pp. 115 (-116), note 1. 
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it is integrated as eternal actio, as the full expression of Natura 
naturans in Natura naturata; in the finite self “as referred to 
God” the finite durational conatus is integrated as finite actio 
in constitutive communitas with its eternal hierarchical comple- 
ment. It is thus that authentic Jmaginatio is related to, and 
realized in, the infinita idea Det. 

(ii) The case of corrigible sophisticated Imaginatio, involving 
error, dubiety, and fancy is different: here the main point 
concerns the nature of the “ privation”’ that lies at its root. 
Plainly, error, doubt, and fancy have no place in the infinita 
idea Dei, their falsity, dubiety, and fancifulness disappear in 
the refocusing that correction involves. But in this emendation 
“nothing positive’ is eliminated; not because error, e.g., is 
the same thing as ignorance, but because “as referred to God ” 
it is mere defect. As referred to the self, as we have seen, error 
is not mere defect but “ privation ”—the taking of the defective 
as indefectible. And this is neither positive nor negative sim- 
pliciter, but a “simulation” of positivity, or the illegitimate 
transference of positivity from factors to compositum. I confess 
that it passes my understanding how otherwise Spinoza’s often 
quoted statements could ever have been construed: ‘ When 
we look at the sun we imagine its distance from us to be about 
two-hundred feet’ (we need not, with Barker,’ boggle at the 
estimate, for any other would do), “in this we are deceived so 
long as we remain in ignorance of the true distance. When this 
is known the error is removed but not the imagination, i.e. the idea 
of the sun that manifests its nature in so far only as it affects 
the body ; so that although we know its true distance, we never- 
theless imagine it to be near. For (by Eth. II, xxxv Sch.) it is 
not because we are ignorant of the sun’s true distance that we 
imagine it to be near, but because the mind conceives its magni- 
tude just in so far as it affects the body. . . . Whether imagina- 
tions indicate the natural constitution of the body, or an increase 
or diminution in its power of action, they are not opposed to 
truth, nor do they disappear with the presence of truth ”’.? 
However we may question the adequacy of the example, could 
any words put the main position more plainly ? The position 
is even more clear in relation to body and the facies totius uni- 
verst, since the very nature of error, doubt, and fancy implies 
that there are no res falsae, dubiae, or fictae: to think otherwise 
is to mistake falsity, dubiety, and fancifulness for truth. 


(To be concluded.) 
1B., pp. 431-432. ' ?#Bth. IV,i Sch. (My italics.) 
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III.—RATIONALISM AND INTELLECTUALISM 
IN THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


By REGINALD JACKSON. 


ETHICAL rationalism is the identification of the distinction 
between right and wrong choice with the distinction between 
reasonable and unreasonable choice. Ethical intellectualism is 
the derivation of the distinction between right and wrong choice 
from a distinction between right and wrong judgement, whether 
between knowledge and ignorance or between true and false 
belief or between reasonable and unreasonable judgement. Ethical 
rationalism both is and looks true. Ethical intellectualism both 
is and looks false. Yet moralists are almost exhaustively divisible 
into those who, in order to accept rationalism, find themselves 
constrained to accept intellectualism and those who, in order to 
reject intellectualism, find themselves constrained to reject 
rationalism. For almost all moralists take for granted the 
derivation of the distinction between reasonable and unreasonable 
choice from the distinction between reasonable and unreasonable 
judgement. 

Non-intellectualist rationalism is open only to those moralists 
who, challenging this derivation of the distinction between 
reasonable and unreasonable choice, distinguish irreducibly 
practical reason from the practical application of theoretical 
reason.! Choice is a kind of conduct; and no kind of conduct 
is any kind of judgement. But the difference between choice 
and other kinds of conduct is exactly the difference between 
inference and other kinds of judgement. Inference is reasoned 
judgement. Choice is reasoned conduct. Fully recognizing 
the generic difference between choice and inference, we may 
distinguish the faculty of choice as practical reason from the 
faculty of inference as theoretical reason. If on this basis we 
identify moral rightness with validity of choice and moral virtues 
with dispositions to choose validly, we may fairly claim to have 
extricated ethical rationalism from its entanglement with ethical 
intellectualism. 

The ethical rationalism of Aristotle’s predecessors is frankly 
intellectualist. Instead of a comprehensive view of reason we 


1 This is what I try to do in my article, ‘‘ Practical Reason ” (printed in 
November 1941 for Philosophy, but not yet published). 
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find a restricted view of virtue. Instead of the treatment of 
reason as also practical we find the treatment of virtue as merely 
theoretical. Nowhere does the Platonic Socrates explore any 
third alternative to the hypothesis that virtue is knowledge and 
the hypothesis that virtue is true belief.1 

Aristotle’s distinction of moral, from intellectual, virtue may 
be viewed as a protest against the ethical intellectualism of 
Socrates and Plato. But does Aristotle succeed in finding 
an alternative basis for ethical rationalism? “ It has often been 


1 Intellectualism is the ascription to the intellect of functions that really 
belong to another faculty. Hpistemological intellectualism elevates the 
intellect at the expense of the senses. Hthical intellectualism elevates 
the intellect at the expense of the will. It does not follow that the ethical 
intellectualist at all underrates the importance of moral issues. Burnet 
(Greek Philosophy, p. 12) says: “‘To anyone who has tried to live in 
sympathy with the Greek philosophers, the suggestion that they were 
‘intellectualists’ must seem ludicrous”. He also (p. 13) says: “ The 
death of Sokrates was that of a martyr, and ‘ intellectualism,’ if there is 
such a thing, can have no martyrs”. I do not suggest that Socrates died 
for intellectualism. He died for justice (Phaedo, 98e). Had intellectualism 
seemed to him to imply the futility of dying for justice, he would, I imagine, 
have abandoned intellectualism. Burnet evidently understands by 
intellectualism, not a doctrine, but a kind of life—absorption in exclusively 
intellectual pursuits. He accordingly wonders “‘if there is such a thing’’. 
The real difficulty for those who have tried as unremittingly as Burnet did 
“‘to live in sympathy with the Greek philosophers,” especially for those 
who have succeeded in sympathizing rather with Plato than with Aristotle, 
is to entertain any alternative to ethical intellectualism. 

2 To the possible objection that my Plato is Socrates and my Aristotle is 
Plato I will not content myself with the reply that I am not compiling a 
Who’s Who. 

According to the Magna Moralia (1182a, 24) Plato divided the soul 
into Adyov éxov and ddAoyov, and assigned appropriate virtues to each. 
Burnet (The Ethics of Aristotle, p. 63 n.) denies that this twofold division 
is to be found in any of Plato’s writings, and he quotes from the De Anima 
(432a, 22) the passage in which Aristotle distinguishes those who adopt 
this twofold division from those who adopt a threefold division into 
Aoyiorixoy and Ouyixdv and émOuyynrixdv. But this threefold division is 
itself introduced, in Republic iv, as an elaboration of the twofold division. 
There Plato begins (439d) by distinguishing Aoyorikdy and dAdyiorov, 
identifying the latter with ém@upunrxdv. By going on to distinguish 
Ovpoedés both from Aoyorixév and from émbvynrixorv, he implicitly sub- 
divides dAdyorov into Ovpoedés and émOupnixdv. But this subdivision is 
not explicit. And here perhaps we may find the origin of Aristotle’s 
hesitant treatment of the question whether the dpexrixov should rank as a 
subdivision of the Adyov éxov or as a subdivision of the ddoyov. 

Admitting, however, that Plato assigns appropriate virtues to irrational 
parts of the soul, I do not admit that Plato thereby anticipates Aristotle’s 
distinction of 76:«y, from Scavonrixy, apern. For, granted that Plato does 
not insist that all dperj is émorjun, he does insist that such dper? as is 
not émornpy is Sega. 
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complained that the psychology of Plato and Aristotle has no 
distinct conception of the will. Aristotle’s doctrine of choice is 
clearly an attempt to formulate such a conception.” ! But 
does Aristotle sufficiently distinguish the will from the intellect ? 
Does he sufficiently distinguish deliberation from inquiry? Does 
he recognize that the distinction between reasonable and un- 
reasonable choice is independent of the distinction between 
reasonable and unreasonable judgement ? 

Remarking that “ Aristotle declares choice to be of means, not 
of end,” the Provost of Oriel (Sir David Ross) objects: “ This 
is a limitation not naturally suggested either by the Greek or 
by the English word ; there may be a choice between ends no 
less than between means”’.2 But to say that “there may be 
a choice between ends” is not to say that choice may be “ of 
end’’. Accordingly, in a more recent work, the Provost with- 
draws his objection: “So far, it looks as if we should have to 
give up Aristotle’s doctrine, that choice is not of ends but only 
of means. It looks, so far, as if we ought to recognize the exist- 
ence of choice of an end (to be followed usually by another choice, 
which is the choice of certain means to it). But we must consider 
more closely what it is that we choose. . . . What we choose or 
decide is to seek a certain end, i.e. to take whatever steps are 
expedient to the attaining of the end. To choose is to choose 
to take means to an end. And the distinction between this 
choice and the choice which follows is not that the one is a choice 
of end and the other a choice of means, but that the one is a 
choice to take whatever means are expedient to the attainment 
of an end, and the other is a choice to take certain means which 
we have come to think of as the means expedient to the end. 
It is only if we think of choice as a certain kind of desire that 
we shall feel tempted to relate the first choice to the end rather 
than to the means.” 3 

Aristotle and the Provost seem to me to be right in what they 
deny but wrong in what they affirm. What we choose is neither 
the end nor the means. What we choose is to do something, to 
realize something ;* and the proper question is not whether 
what we choose, but whether what we choose to realize, is the end 
or the means or sometimes the one and sometimes the other. 
The answer that what we choose to realize is sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other is rightly rejected. But, instead of 


1W. D. Ross, Aristotle, pp. 199-200. 2 Aristotle, p. 200. 

3 Foundations of Ethics, pp. 195-196. 

4To do something is to realize something. But what we do is not 
what we realize. What we do is to realize what we realize. 


23 
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being always the means and never the end, what we choose to 
realize is always the end and never the means. 

What we choose to realize we intend to realize. Accordingly, 
we intend to realize the end. Now intention to realize the end 
involves intention to realize the means. But, so far from involving, 
it precludes choice to realize the means. For the question whether 
to realize the means is no longer open. The Provost’s distinction 
between “‘a choice to take whatever means are expedient to the 
attainment of an end” and “a choice to take certain means 
which we have come to think of as the means expedient to the 
end ”’ is a highly instructive correction of the distinction between 
choice of end and choice of means. The difference is rightly 
sought in that between indeterminate and determinate conception 
of means. But the distinction between choices should be aban- 
doned in favour of a distinction between intentions. 

The question whether to realize the means is, once we have 
chosen to realize the end, no longer open. But what if the 
advance from indeterminate to determinate conception of the 
means brings into view, instead of a single course that is both 
a sufficient and an indispensable condition of the realization of 
the end, alternative courses each of which is a sufficient, but none 
of which is an indispensable, condition of the realization of the 
end? Granted that the question whether to realize one or other 
of the alternatives is no longer open, the question which of 
the alternatives to realize is open. The Provost moreover 
pertinently insists 1 that the agent may be influenced by a con- 
sideration of the alternatives not only “in view of the likelihood 
of their leading to”’ the realization of the given end, but also 
“in view of their own attractiveness”. Now I concede that 
the agent, so far as he is influenced by the latter consideration, 
does make a further choice as distinguished from recognizing to 
what course his earlier choice in the light of a later discovery 
commits him. But to consider alternatives “in view of their 
own attractiveness’ is to consider them not as possible means 
but as possible ends. 

More important than the settlement, is the isolation, of the 
point so far in dispute. Conflicting answers to the question 
what it is that we choose are compatible with substantial agree- 
ment in answering the question what it is to adopt something 
as an end. Whether we say that what we choose is, as I follow 
Aristotle and the Provost in denying, the end or that it is, as 
Aristotle says, the means or that: it is, as the Provost says, to 
take means to an end or that it is, as I say, to realize the end, 


1 Foundations of Ethics, p. 198. 
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we may all agree in saying that to adopt something as an end is 
to choose. Aristotle’s claim that “‘ wish is of the end but choice 
is of the means ”! does not require either that wish is, or that 
choice is not, constitutive of the end. Holding that “e.g. we 
wish to be healthy but choose what will make us healthy,” 2 
Aristotle might yet recognize that not the mere wish to be healthy 
but only the choice of what will make us healthy is the adoption 
of our being healthy as an end. 

Does Aristotle recognize this? He rightly identifies the object 
of deliberation with the object of choice. To choose is to 
answer a question of a certain kind. To deliberate is to try to 
answer a question of the same kind. But Aristotle says that we 
deliberate not concerning ends but concerning means.4 And 
not only is it hard to avoid taking this to require that we deliber- 
ate only with a view to discovering means to ends already adopted. 
It is also clearly thus that Aristotle intends to be taken: ‘“ For 
neither does a physician deliberate whether he shall heal nor an 
orator whether he shall persuade nor a statesman whether he 
shall make good laws nor a member of any other profession 
concerning the end. But, assuming the end, they examine how 
and by what means it will come to be.” > We must protest 
that a man may deliberate whether to heal and may choose 
to heal. Healing, making healthy, is not an end. It is the 
realization of an end. If the physician does not deliberate 
whether to heal, this is only because he has already deliberated 
and chosen. Until he has deliberated whether to heal and has 
chosen to heal he is not a physician. But the effect of Aristotle’s 
claim that “ assuming the end, they examine how and by what 
means it will come to be” is to put adoption of the end beyond 
the scope of deliberation and to require wish, instead of choice, 
to be constitutive of the end. 

That is why Aristotle, having hitherto considered wish only 
as something from which choice must be distinguished, finds 
it necessary to reconsider wish before proceeding to the task of 
vindicating moral responsibility. 

This reconsideration of wish is disappointingly slight. In 
distinguishing choice from wish, Aristotle has already restricted 
choice to what the chooser thinks he can himself achieve and has 
extended wish to what the wisher thinks impossible. Without 
challenging either of these claims, we may remark that even 
wish is restrained by an at least selective regard for the limits 
of possibility. The late-comer wishes he had made an earlier 


1 Eth. Nic., 11116, 26-27. 211116, 27-28. 311134, 2-5. 
411126, 11-12. 511120, 12-16. 
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start. He does not wish that he had been able to fly. And, 
granted that we may, as Aristotle says, wish for immortality, 
our wishes concerning the future are mostly for what we judge 
possible. Some wishes, especially those which we express, 
more especially those which we choose to express, are reached 
by a process, I will not say of deliberation, but I will say of con- 


sideration. Because we recognize the impossibility of the realiza- 


tion of X, which attracts, without the realization of Y, which 
repels, we either do not wish for the realization of X, although it 
attracts, or do wish for the realization of Y, although it repels. 
It is this process of consideration that enables wish to approximate 
to choice. When a father tells his son what, upon consideration, 
he wishes his son to do, he, especially if he expects his son to 
conform to his express wish, comes near to choosing for his son. 

Treating wish, instead of choice, as the adoption of an end, 
Aristotle ought to make the most of this process of consideration. 
Unfortunately he altogether ignores it. He identifies wish with 
the adoption of something as good. The only question he raises 
is whether the object of wish must be, or need only appear, good. 
Against Protagoras his answer to this question is plain. Only 
the man of sound moral character is here the measure. Only 
what to him appears good must be good. But of the nature of 
this appearing Aristotle tells us nothing.* 

This distribution of adoption of means and adoption of ends 
between a choice which is, and a wish which is not, deliberate 
grievously embarrasses Aristotle’s account of moral responsibility. 
Both virtuous and vicious conduct, Aristotle can say, are in 
accordance with choice. Both, therefore, are deliberate. But 
Aristotle cannot say that conduct is virtuous or vicious according 
as the agent deliberates this way or that. Deliberation being 
an attempt only to discover the means to an end already adopted, 
success and failure in deliberation are purely intellectual, and 
deliberation has no moral relevance beyond this: Successful 
deliberation insures that conduct faithfully reflects moral char- 
acter. We are directly morally responsible for nothing but 
adoption of ends, not for choosing but for wishing, for taking 
as good what is really, or only apparently, good. 


1Commands assured of unquestioning obedience and the “ granted 
wishes ”’ of fairy tales should rank rather as choices than as wishes, 
and those who execute them should rank rather as instruments than as 
agents. 

2 Of the statement in the Hudemian Ethics (1227b, 24-25) that of the 
oxomds there is no Adyos, Mr. St. George Stock fairly says: “* This is 
what #.N. leads up to, but does not say”. (Introduction to his translation 
of the Magna Moralia, p. xi.) 
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But are we directly morally responsible for even this ? Aristotle 
anticipates the challenge: ‘‘ All pursue the apparent good, but 
they are not responsible for the appearance. How the end 
appears to each depends on the kind of man he is.” 4 

What is Aristotle’s reply ? He is half content with the sound 
but unambitious rejoinder that either we are responsible for 
vicious, or we are not responsible for virtuous, conduct. But 
he also replies that the agent has by his earlier conduct made 
himself the kind of man he is.? 

This reply concedes the immediate objection: We are not 
directly morally responsible for the adoption of ends. Even if 
the reply were otherwise sound, this concession would be awkward. 
We are directly responsible not for what we at a given time do 
but only for having at an earlier time made ourselves such as to 
do it. But the limited concession plainly implies an unlimited 
concession. The agent’s earlier conduct must in turn depend 
on the kind of man he then was. Unless we are directly respon- 
sible for something we are not even indirectly responsible for 
anything. But of direct responsibility Aristotle has despaired. 

Behind this faltering account of moral responsibility may be 
detected the miscarriage of a distinction unworthily tended both 
by its author and by his critics: “ Acting through ignorance 
seems different from acting in ignorance. For the man who is 
drunk or in a rage is thought to act not through ignorance but 
through one of the causes mentioned, yet not in knowledge but 
in ignorance.” ? The Provost of Oriel explains the distinction 
by saying: “ Ignorance is the proximate cause, but the ignorance 
is itself due to drink or rage”. But to admit that ignorance is 
the proximate cause of the action is to admit that the agent 
does act through ignorance. Granted that the agent acts through 
a remote cause of his action, he does this not instead of, but as 
well as, acting through the proximate cause of his action. Ignor- 
ance, moreover, is always due to something. And, however we 
distinguish ignorance for which the agent is, from ignorance for 
which the agent is not, responsible, we must not distinguish some 
actions as due only to their remote, from other actions as due to 
their proximate, causes. 

What Aristotle means to distinguish from action through 
ignorance is, not action of which ignorance is the proximate 
cause, but ignorant action. Indeed the expression customarily 
translated “ action in ignorance ”’ might be translated “ ignorance 


11114a 31-01. 211146, 1-3, 20-25. 
3 1110b, 24-27. 4 Aristotle, p. 198. 
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in action”’.t And nowhere does Aristotle so aptly name this 
ignorance as in his single use of the phrase “the ignorance in 
the choice ’’.? 

Have the commentators appreciated the significance of this 
clue? The agent chooses to realize a certain object on the ground 
that the object answers a certain description. The agent may be 
mistaken in judging that the object answers the description. 
That the object answers the description may be a bad reason for 
choosing it. Are these possibilities not recognizably distinguished 
by saying that the former is a choice through error and that the 
latter is an erroneous choice ? 

The miscarriage of Aristotle’s distinction is nevertheless 
inevitable. Choice can be erroneous. Choice cannot, just 
because choice is not judgement, be ignorant. By the phrase 
“ the ignorance in the choice ”’ Aristotle truly locates, but falsely 
diagnoses, the error. Committed to his false diagnosis, he inevit- 
ably fails to exhibit the error where he has located it. Instead of 
contrasting the inadequacy, with the falsity, of a ground of choice 
he contrasts the falsity of one premiss with the falsity of another, 
the falsity of a universal premiss with the falsity of a singular 
premiss. 

Thus expanded, the distinction between action through ignor- 
ance and action in ignorance presupposes the doctrine that syllogism 
can be practical as distinguished from theoretical, having, instead 
of a judgement, an action as its conclusion. This doctrine 
plainly invites examination as an anticipation of the doctrine 
that reason can be practical as distinguished from theoretical. 
Unfortunately, the doctrine of the practical syllogism, however 
habitually presupposed, is rarely fomulated by Aristotle. We 
must make what we can of the meagre notice bestowed upon the 
doctrine in the course of Aristotle’s treatment of incontinence.* 

Aristotle seems here keenly alive to the objections to which 
the ethical intellectualism of his predecessors is exposed. In the 


176 dyvoodvra mparrew. Both Peters and Ross translate “‘ ov« eidds 5é 
aA ayvodv”’ by “ yet not knowingly but in ignorance”. Why not either 
“yet not in knowledge but in ignorance ” or, better, “‘ yet not knowingly 
but ignorantly ” ? 2 11100, 31. 

5 ns brodapBdvev dpbds axpareverat tis (11450, 21-22). Venturing to 
take “‘ 7d@s,” as Peters does and as Stewart permits, with “ joAapBdvev 
ép0as,”” we may translate: ‘ Of what kind is the right judgement involved 
in incontinent action?’ Taking “ zds,” as Ross does, with “‘ dxpareverau,”” 
we may translate: ‘How, though judging rightly, can one act incon- 
tinently ?’ The difference is only that between a more specific, and a 
more generic, presentation of the point at issue. For the reconciliation 
of dxpacia with 6p0% ixdAnfus is sought in a diagnosis of the dp6) d7dAn{us. 
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Protagoras Socrates champions the doctrine that ‘“‘ knowledge 
is such as to rule a man and nobody who knows what is good and 
bad can be so mastered by anything as to act contrary to what 
knowledge commands”. The many think that “ frequently, 
though knowledge is present in a man, he is ruled not by his 
knowledge but by something else, now by anger, now by pleasure, 
now by pain, sometimes by love, frequently by fear—really 
thinking of knowledge as of a slave dragged about by all these 
others ’.? Rejecting this popular diagnosis, Socrates recognizes 
the need for an alternative diagnosis : What is ‘“ this condition 
described as enslavement to pleasures and failure under their 
influence, though knowing what is best, to do it”? Socrates 
answers that “this enslavement to oneself is nothing but ignor- 
ance and mastery of oneself is nothing but wisdom”.‘ Since 
Socrates at once proceeds to identify ignorance with false be- 
lief,> Aristotle has some justification for declaring this answer 
an outright rejection of the possibility of incontinence.* He 
reasonably protests that “this doctrine plainly conflicts with 
the given; and it is necessary, if the condition is determined 
by ignorance, to inquire what is the nature of the ignorance ”’.’ 

But the diagnosis of incontinence as ignorance Aristotle does 
not reject. What he demands is a more specific diagnosis—a 
diagnosis of the incontinent agent’s ignorance. His remark that 
“it is evident that the incontinent agent does not, before getting 
into the condition, think the action right’ ® is intended, not 


1 352c, 3-7. 

? This is not Hume’s position. Rather, if we identify knowledge with 
reason, it is the position Hume attacks. And Hume too may be said to 
regard it as the position of the many when he says (Treatise of Human 
Nature, Selby-Bigge, p. 413): “‘ Nothing is more usual in philosophy, 
and even in common life, than to talk of the combat of passion and reason, 
to give the preference to reason, and to assert that men are only so far 
virtuous as they conform to its dictates’’. Against this position Socrates 
and Hume agree in maintaining that there can be no “ combat of passion 
and reason”’. But their positive positions are opposite extremes. Hume 
maintains that passion rules unchallenged. Socrates maintains that 
knowledge, provided it is present, rules unchallenged. 

3 352e, 6-353a, 2. 4 358c, 1-3. 

5 358c, 4-5. 6 K.N. 11450, 25-26. 

711456, 27-29. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that we are committed 
to this inquiry if we hold that incontinence is determined by ignorance. 

8 11456, 30-31. The whole point of this remark is that the ignorance 
is merely momentary. Only in what follows does Aristotle diagnose the 
nature and the object of the ignorance. As Burnet says, “the logic of 
the sentence requires od« dyvoet”. But what Aristotle writes is: od« 
oierai ye. He thereby sets us the task of supplying an accusative. In 
undertaking this task we must avoid queering the pitch for the diagnosis 
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to discredit the diagnosis of incontinence as ignorance, but to 
prepare us for his own diagnosis of the incontinent agent’s 
ignorance. 

The need for a diagnosis of the incontinent agent’s ignorance 
had, however, already been recognized ; and Aristotle introduces 
his own, only after examining an alternative, attempt to meet 
the need. ‘‘ And there are some who partly agree and partly 
disagree! They agree that nothing is stronger than knowledge, 
but they do not agree that nobody acts contrary to what he 
believes to be the better. And for this reason they say that 
what the incontinent agent possesses when mastered by pleasures 
is not knowledge but belief.””? Against this solution Aristotle 
powerfully objects: (1) If the point of the suggestion that the 
incontinent agent has, instead of knowledge, only true belief is 
that the incontinent agent is not fully convinced, then incontin- 
ence would be pardonable.* (2) Since true belief may be attended 
by conviction no less strong than that which attends knowledge, 
the suggestion is pointless.* 

It is surprising to find the diagnosis here under attack attri- 
buted to “ certain people who partly agree and partly disagree ” 
with Socrates. Burnet remarks “ that these are Plato’s followers 
rather than Plato himself”. But we might expect, if the 
Platonic Socrates is the historical Socrates, that the diagnosis 
would be attributed to Socrates himself. Not that Socrates 
ever suggests that the incontinent agent is peculiar in having, 
instead of knowledge, only true belief. But, if even the con- 
tinent agent and, in general, the virtuous agent has only true 
belief, then the incontinent agent will have no more. Not.only 


which lies ahead. Stewart and Burnet suppose the suppressed accusative 
to be: Setv mpdrrew & mparra. Peters translates: ‘‘ does not fancy that 
‘the act is good”. Ross translates: “does not... think he ought to 
act so”. But the fact of which the incontinent agent is in the moment 
of his incontinence ignorant is, not the negative fact that he is not obliged 
to act as he does, but the positive fact that he is obliged not to act as he 
does. The ignorance itself, on the other hand, is not a positive, but a 
negative, fact. It is not the momentary presence of the false belief that 
the action is right, but the momentary absence of the true belief that the 
action is wrong. My translation, ‘‘does not . . . think the action right,” 
differs from the usual translation only in insisting that the fact of which 
the incontinent agent is ignorant is positive. Instead of insisting further 
that the ignorance itself is negative, my translation preserves the ambiguity 
of the original. In order, however, to render unambiguously what I think 
Aristotle intends to communicate, we must take the negative particle, 


not with the verb, but with the accusative: “does . . . think the action 
wrong”. But this is sound exposition rather than faithful translation. 
1 With Socrates. 2 11456, 31-35. 3 1145b, 36-1146a, 4. 


411460, 24-30. 5 The Ethics of Aristotle, p. 293. 
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might we expect the diagnosis to be attributed to Socrates 
himself. We might also expect the diagnosis to be differently 
interpreted. For in the Meno the suggestion that human virtue 
is true belief rather than knowledge is accompanied by the 
suggestion that true belief, being, so long as you have it, just as 
sure a guide as knowledge, is inferior to knowledge only in this : 
Until converted into knowledge, true belief is apt to run away. 
Now, if it is in this way that true belief differs from knowledge, 
the obvious advantage of the suggestion that the incontinent 
agent has, instead of knowledge, only true belief is that it enables 
us to diagnose his moments of incontinence as moments in which 
his true belief is absent. 

This, but for one admittedly important improvement, is just 
the diagnosis that Aristotle proceeds to advocate. True belief 
may be more apt than knowledge to run away. But even 
knowledge can run away. Even the man who grasps the evidence 
of the fact he accepts may lose his grasp.? Aristotle sees this. 
Accordingly he finds no merit in the suggestion that the incon- 
tinent agent has, instead of knowledge, only true belief.* 


197e, 6-98a, 8. 

2 It is perhaps because he hesitates to reject this possibility that Socrates 
warns us that he speaks (Meno, 98b, 1) not eiSaés but eixafwy. But how 
does Socrates contrive to hesitate to accept this possibility ? I suspect 
confusion between two applications of the word “ Secuds”’. The accept- 
ance of a fact is tied to a grasp of the evidence. But the acceptance of 
the fact is not thereby tied to the thinker unless the grasp of the evidence 
is tied to him. (98a, 5-6) émedav Sé Sebdow, mpdrov pev emorjuar ylyvovrat, 
ézevra poviwor. True beliefs do, upon being tied to a grasp of the evidence 
(airias Aoyoues), become émorjua. They do not thereby become pérpor. 

3In retrospect Aristotle does concede some merit to this suggestion. 
The passage in which he does so, 11476, 9-17, is perplexing. Ross comments 
(Aristotle, p. 224 n.): “‘The precise form of the attempt in 1147 b, 13-17 to 
show that this explanation agrees with the Socratic view is a failure ; 
it implies that the minor, not the major, premiss of the ‘right rule’ is 
known at the moment of incontinent action. And even so this sentence is 
inconsistent with itself and seems to need emendation. Prof. Stewart’s 
mepryiverat for mapovons yivera gives the right sense.” I agree. Burnet, 
I think, turns his back on the difficulties which Stewart tries to overcome. 
He ignores what Stewart fairly calls (Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Vol. II, p. 163) “‘ the awkwardness of having to take 76 aos in a different 
sense after yiveras and &d respectively”. And his remark that (The 
Ethics of Aristotle, p. 305) “there can be no xupiws émorjpn where the 
major premiss is given by édéa and the minor by afo@nas” curiously 
neglects Aristotle’s undertaking to ground the vindication of Socrates on 
the consideration : ro yi Kabddov pnd émornpovixovy spoiws elvar Soxeiv TH 
KaOdAov tov écxatrov épov. Even if Aristotle thinks that the major 
premiss as well as the minor is given by 80efa, he clearly undertakes to 
conduct his vindication of Socrates on the assumption that, while the 
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Instead, Aristotle distinguishes two uses of ‘ know’: Provided 
that a man possesses knowledge, he may be said to know even 
when not using his knowledge, not actually knowing. It is 
not odd that the incontinent agent does what he may be said 
thus to know he ought not.1_ Perhaps to forestall the question 
why the incontinent agent fails to use the knowledge he possesses, 
Aristotle further remarks that knowledge may be said to be 
possessed by a man even when asleep or drunk. It is only thus, 
Aristotle suggests, that the incontinent agent in the moment of 
his incontinence possesses knowledge.2, How he emerges from 
this condition (and, presumably, how he sinks into it) is a 
question for the physiologist.* 

So much for the nature of the incontinent agent’s ignorance. 
Aristotle proceeds to diagnose also the object of this ignorance. 
What is it that the incontinent agent fails actually to know ? 

It is in answering this question that Aristotle applies the 
doctrine of the practical syllogism. And his answer, that what 
the incontinent agent fails actually to know is the minor premiss, 
disconcerts those who expect to find incontinence distinguished 
from action through ignorance as action in ignorance. 

“You may be actually knowing the major premiss, e.g. ‘ dry 
food is good for man’; you may be actually knowing the minor 
premiss which makes the personal application, ‘ I am a man,’ and 
perhaps further minor premisses, such as ‘food of a certain kind 
is dry’. But if you do not actually know the final minor ‘ this 
food is of that kind,’ the lack of this may make it possible for you 
to act incontinently. The weakness of this second solution is 
that it makes incontinence depend on ignorance of the minor 
premiss, which is a statement of non-moral fact, and ignorance 
of which, according to the doctrine of Book III, would make the 


major premiss is given by émorjpn, the minor is given by dega. Since 
it is the minor and not the major that the incontinent agent, according 
to Aristotle, fails actually to accept, how should we expect his vindication 
of Socrates to be conducted ? We should expect the denial that émorjyn 
mepieAxera Sa 7d 7a0os to be based on the contention that, granted 
that the major is actually accepted, the major is not, isolated from the 
minor, opposed to the incontinent action. And we should expect the 
affirmation that d0fa wepicAxerar 5a 70 waBos to be based on the con- 
tention that, granted that the minor is not actually accepted, it is under 
the influence of the za@os that this d0éa has run away. 

I observe that Aristotle not only distinguishes the major as xupiws 
émornun but also distinguishes the minor as (1147) 10) xupia rév mpatewv. 
These two applications of xvpws might have facilitated, whether in the 
mind of a copyist or in the mind of Aristotle himself, a momentary con- 
fusion between the two premisses. 

1 1146b, 31-35. 2 1147a, 10-24. 3 1147b, 6-9. 
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action involuntary. If the incontinent act is voluntary, as it 
clearly is, the ignorance involved must either be ignorance of 
the major premiss, or be due to something for which the agent 
is to blame, so that he acts (according to the distinction in 
Book III) in, but not through, ignorance. This is the alternative 
which Aristotle adopts.” 1 

Does not the Provost’s view of what Book III permits conflict 
with his view of what Book III forbids? He holds Aristotle to 
the position that ignorance of the minor would make the action 
involuntary. Yet he does not hold Aristotle to the position 
that the action can be voluntary only if the ignorance involved 
is ignorance of the major. Instead, he leaves open to Aristotle 
an alternative solution. Even if the ignorance is not of the major 
—presumably, therefore, even if the ignorance is of the minor— 
the action can be voluntary provided that the ignorance is due 
to something for which the agent is to blame. 

Now Aristotle does think that the ignorance involved in 
incontinence is due to something for which the agent is to blame. 
But Aristotle does not think that the incontinent agent acts 
“in, but not through, ignorance”. Why should Aristotle be 
expected to think this? Because, whereas incontinence is 
voluntary, action through ignorance is always not voluntary.” 
And this really does eliminate the alternative that incontinence 
is action through ignorance. But it does not establish the 
alternative that incontinence is action in ignorance. This 
alternative too is eliminated by Aristotle’s insistence that the 
ignorance involved is ignorance of the minor. It is eliminated 
moreover by Aristotle’s identification of action in ignorance with 
ignorance in the choice. For, where the profligate agent acts 
from choice, the incontinent agent acts not from choice but from 
desire.? We must not expect to find incontinence exhibited 
either as action through ignorance or as action in ignorance. 
It must be in some third way that ignorance is involved. 

So far Aristotle has explained only how, despite actual know- 
ledge of the morally relevant major, a man may fail to do what 
he ought. But incontinence is no mere sin of omission. How 
does ‘the incontinent agent come to do what he ought not ? 
“You may have a major which says ‘ nothing that is z should 
be tasted,’ but the minor ‘ this is z’ you may not know at all or 
know only in the remote sense in which, as we have seen, a 
drunken man may be said to know ‘ the verses of Empedocles ’ ; 
and on the other hand you may have another major premiss 


1 Ross, Aristotle, pp. 222-223. 211108, 18. 
311116, 13-15, 11466, 22-24, 1148a, 6-10. 
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* everything that is sweet is pleasant,’ and a minor ‘ this is sweet,’ 
and you may have a desire for what is pleasant. Then you will 
take the sweet food.” ! As before, it is the morally relevant 
minor that the incontinent agent fails actually to know. As 
before, the sterility of the incontinent agent’s actual knowledge 
of the morally relevant major is thereby explained. We under- 
stand why the incontinent agent does not choose not to take the 
focd. We do not yet understand why the incontinent agent 
chooses to take the food. But this we are never to understand. 
For Aristotle does not admit that the incontinent agent chooses 
to take the food. What Aristotle tries to explain is why the 
incontinent agent takes the food. And his explanation is that 
desire, no less than choice, has power to move the body.” 

But the incontinent agent, though he acts without choosing, 
does not, according to Aristotle, act without thinking. It is 
on the indispensability of thinking* that Aristotle bases his 
denial to the lower animals of a capacity for incontinence. And 
the incontinent agent’s thinking is no less syllogistic than that of 
any other agent. The peculiarity of the incontinent agent’s 
thinking is the selection of the pleasant instead of the good as the 
major term of his syllogism. 

Of this syllogism both the major premiss and the minor premiss 
must be actually accepted, and both may be actually known. 
In the positive determination of incontinence, therefore, ignorance 
plays no part. Nor can this surprise those who appreciate 
Aristotle’s diagnosis of the nature of the incontinent agent’s 
ignorance. For by mere failure actually to know something 
action can be only negatively determined. On the other hand, 
both action through ignorance and action in ignorance are 
positively determined by ignorance. The ignorance involved in 
these is no mere failure actually to know something. They are 


determined not by mere absence of knowledge but by presence 
of false belief. 


1 Ross, Aristotle, p. 223. 

*1147a, 35. Besides thus positively determining, desire also negatively 
determines, incontinence. For it is desire that determines the ignorance 
involved in incontinence, the failure actually to know the morally relevant 
minor. Only in the absence of this actual knowledge has desire power to 
move the body. The incontinent agents sets about the fulfilment of his 
desire without asking himself whether such fulfilment is permitted by the 
actually known morally relevant major. That for which he is to blame 
is his omission to raise this question—the question to which the morally 
relevant minor is the answer. 

5 xabddov brdAnyus, 11470, 3-5. 

‘ The incontinent agent might falsely believe, instead of knowing, either 
premiss or both. But such ignorance is irrelevant to his incontinence. 
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For action in ignorance, ignorance in the choice, we must turn 
from the syllogism of the incontinent, to the syllogism of the 
profligate, agent : ‘ Everything that is sweet should be tasted, 
and this is sweet ’’.! 

Why does Aristotle not rest the profligate agent’s choice simply 
on the ground: “ This is sweet’? Recognizing that the pro- 
fligate agent chooses for an inadequate reason, we could then easily 
admit that the profligate agent’s choice is zself erroneous. But 
Aristotle might then be at a loss to exhibit the profligate agent’s 
error as ignorance. 

Instead, Aristotle presupposes that all choice is determined 
by both a judgement that everything that is M ought to be 
realized and a judgement that what the agent chooses to realize 
is M. Presupposing this, he declares that the agent acts, where 
the former judgment is false, am ignorance and, where the latter 
judgement is false, through ignorance. He would be more con-’* 
sistent if he distinguished the false judgement, that everything 
that is M ought to be realized, as ignorance in the wish. He 
cannot exhibit either error as any more than the other in the 
choice, which he supposes the union of the two premisses mysteri- 
ously to necessitate. 

This necessitation of action by the practical syllogism is rightly 
treated by the Provost of Oriel ? as the whole point of Aristotle’s 
otherwise disturbingly irrelevant reference to the syllogism of 
the profligate agent. Aristotle is, I imagine, preparing us for 
the claim that the syllogism of the incontinent agent similarly 
necessitates action. Meagrely notice, the doctrine is nevertheless 
clearly formulated. It is that, when the premisses of a syllogism 
are united, the soul necessarily, where the premisses are theoretical, 
accepts, where the premisses are practical, at once acts, the 
conclusion.* 

The pretended parallel between the relation of choice to 
practical premisses and the relation of inference to theoretical 
premisses will not bear examination. Acceptance of the con- 
clusion is no less necessary where premisses are practical then 
where premisses are theoretical. And, if action is necessary, 
what immediately necessitates it is not mere union of the premisses 
but acceptance of the conclusion. The premisses ‘ Everything 
that is sweet should be tasted, and this is sweet ’’ yield the con- 
clusion: This should be tasted. Unless through acceptance of this 
conclusion, union of the premisses cannot necessitate the tasting.* 


11147a, 29. 2 Aristotle, p. 223. 31147a, 25-28. 

4The De Motu Animalium (quoted in Burnet’s The Ethics of Aristotle, 
Appendix B), in defence of the claim 67 peév obv 4 mpagéis 76 cuumrépacpa, 
¢avepov, boldly asserts that 76 cvpzépacpa, 76 iuariov moinréov, mpagis eorw. 
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The practical syllogism thus survives examination only as 
a syllogism whose conclusion is a ground of choice. Now such 
a syllogism throws no light on the nature of choice. Whether 
choice is sound or unsound depends on the relation between what 
is chosen and the ground on which it is chosen. Whether the 
ground is or is not the conclusion of a syllogism is irrelevant. 
If, moreover, we accept Aristotle’s account of the profligate 
agent’s syllogism, we are left with the paradoxical result that 
the profligate agent chooses exclusively on the ground that he 
ought to choose as he does. The paradox is not sufficiently 
alleviated by the plea that the ground of his choice is always 
false. 

Granted, then, that he protests against the ethical intellectua- 
lism of his predecessors, Aristotle does not succeed in finding an 
alternative basis for ethical rationalism. An alternative basis 
can be found nowhere but in the doctrine that reason can be 
practical as distinguished from theoretical—that conduct as 
distinguished from judgement can be rational. And this doctrine 
occurs to Aristotle no more than to Socrates and Plato. Because 
this doctrine does not occur to him, the rejection of intellectualism 
would cost Aristotle the surrender of rationalism.? 


1 Aristotle pays this price when, in order to save his distinction of moral, 
from intellectual, virtues, he denies that moral virtues are ¢povyjces and 
admits only that they are od« dvev dpovyjcews (11446, 19-21), denies that 
they are Adyo. and admits only that they are pera Adyov. The author 
of the Magna Moralia pays the same price when he rejects the Socratic 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge on the ground that it does away with 
76 GAoyov pépos THs Yux_s and thereby with aos Kai #00s (1182a, 20-23), 
and again when he puts forward ra 7d@y rather than 6 Adyos as rijs dperiis 
dpxy Kal yyepov (1206b, 17-19), a remark described by Mr. St. George Stock 
as ‘‘ the crowning word of Peripatetic Ethics, for which we wait in vain 
in #.N. or even in £.E. (Introduction to his translation, p. xxi). 

Among the features of Aristotle’s doctrine of choice that are “a great 
advance on any previous thought on the subject’ the Provost of Oriel 
includes “‘ the recognition of it as implying both desire and reason, and not. 
merely desire + reason, but desire guided by reason and reason fired 
by desire’ (Aristotle, p. 200). He remarks that “his definition of it as 
deliberate desire errs by treating it as one kindsof desire, which it plainly 
is not; but his statement that it may be called either desireful reason or 
reasonable desire implies that desire is not its genus, that it is a new thing 
different from either of its preconditions”. The fundamental impediment 
in the way of Aristotle’s presentation of choice as more than “ merely 
desire + reason” is his defective view of reason. Whether he calls 
choice dpexrixds voids or dpegis d:avontixy (11390, 4-5), he equally fails to 
find in reason anything more than he finds in intellect. 

Hence also Aristotle’s treatment of the question whether the dpexrixor 
should rank as a subdivision of the Adyov éxov or as a subdivision of the 
ddoyov (1102b, 13-1103a, 3, 1098a, 3-5). The former alternative would 
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Instead of distinguishing practical, from theoretical, reason, 
Aristotle follows Plato in distinguishing practical, from theoretical, 
knowledge. Now knowledge cannot be related to zpdaés in the 
same way as to Jewpia. The relation of knowledge to Oewpia is 
indeed the relation of identity, and the expression AewpnriK7 
émuoTnun is only a disguise for what would be more frankly 
designated by the expression émornuowK) emornun. For, 
granted that Oewpia means ‘looking on,’ the Aewpia to which 
Bewpynrixy émorjpn is relative can be nothing but knowing. 
We find Aristotle himself distinguishing Oewpia from émorjpn 
only as actual, from potential, knowing. And it is noteworthy 
that he does this in a passage where only mpaxtixy émornun is 
in question. The agent who is using and not merely owning the 
knowledge of what he ought to do is described as Qewpdv.1 The 
distinction between theoretical and practical knowledge amounts 
to no more than a distinction between knowledge for its own sake 
and knowledge for the sake of conduct. Yet it is obvious that 
the same knowledge may be sought and welcomed both for its 
own sake and for the sake of conduct.? It is a fair conjecture 
that Aristotle, for whom no distinction was more fundamental, 
must have thought that there was more in it than this. 

This conjecture is, if we identify mpaxrtixy émorjiun with 
dpovnars,® luminously verifiable. Aristotle sees that dpdvnars 
is not émornun. But he denies that Ppdvyars is a virtue of the 
emornpovixov only to affirm that it is a virtue of the dofaoriKcov.! 
He fails to see that the very consideration that forbids the diag- 
nosis of dpdvnois as emvornpn equally forbids the diagnosis of 
dpovnats as dd€a. It is, he thinks, only because the zpaxrov can 
dd\Aws éxew that dpdvnas is not émorjun.> And it is, -he 
thinks, just with what can dAAws éxew that dd£a is concerned.® 

Instead of trying to grapple with the notion of the objectively 
contingent, I concede that, at least relatively to such evidence 
require the division of the Adyov éxov into 76 pév Kupiws Kai &v ait@, 7d 8 
Gaonep Tod matpos axovorixdv 71. The will, Aristotle thus insists, takes its 
orders from the intellect. 

1#.N. 11466, 35. This distinction between émorjun and ro Bewpeiv is 
Aristotle’s favourite illustration of the distinction between fully developed 
Svvams (evredéxera  mpwrn, the eis of H.N.) and evredAexeca proper (the 
evépyeca of E.N.). See De Anima, 412a, 10-11, 22-26; 417a, 21-29. 

2 In Politicus 258e, 4-5, Plato divides émorjun into two kinds, tiv peév 
mMpakTikny mpocerrwv, THY Sé povov yrworinv. Aristotle’s Oewpyrixy émorHun 
is derived from this by (1) arbitrary substitution for yworuy of dewpytixy, 
(2) incautious omission of pdvov. 

3 Cf. Joachim in the Introduction to his edition of the De Generatione 


et Corruptione, p. xv. 
41140b, 25-26. 5 11408, 2-3. 6 1140b, 27-28. 
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as is accessible to others and perhaps even relatively to such 
evidence as is accessible to himself, what the agent will do can 
dAdws éxew. And it is with what the agent will do! that 
Aristotle here identifies the zpaxrov. But Aristotle ought here 
to identify the zpaxrov, not with what the agent will do, but with 
what the agent shall do. For the question which the dpdripos is 
good at answering is the question, not whether he will do some- 
thing, but whether to do something. 

Of the zpaxrov thus identified we must not say that it can 
ddAws €xew. It differs even more fundamentally from what 
according to Aristotle cannot adAws éyew. It can neither 
ddAws nor odtws éxew. The answer given by ¢dpdvynacs is neither 
true nor false. pdvnois is the virtue manifested in reasonable 
choice, not in judgement, whether knowledge or belief. It is 
moral, not intellectual, virtue. 


oo ee a 
TO €COLMEVOV. 
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IV.—DISCUSSIONS. 
CERTAINTY AND EMPIRICAL STATEMENTS. 


Mr. Matcotm’s valuable paper, which appeared under this title 
in the January 1942 issue of Mrnp, uses a method which deserves 
more explicit formulation. When this has been done it will appear 
that in one respect his conclusions have a mistaken emphasis. The 
purpose of this postscript is to show that it may be misleading to 
describe the argument between Mr. Malcolm and his opponents as 
concerned with the choice of language, and to suggest what remains 
to be done to persuade those who might remain unconvinced by the 
arguments of his paper. 

Mr. Malcolm uses a number of quotations to illustrate his con- 
tention that some philosophers have used words which suggest that 
they dispute familiar claims, constantly made by philosophers and 
others in the course of everyday affairs, to have knowledge concern- 
ing matters of fact. Such criticism is often expressed by saying ‘‘ we 
can never be completely certain ” that a proposition about matters 
of fact is true. It is better to say that the words used “ suggest ”’ 
that claims to knowledge of the truth of empirical statements are 
disputed, since it appears on examination that there is no dispute 
about any question of empirical fact. The words of the critic of 
cognitive claims may suggest doubt concerning the existence of his 
own, body, but he does not make less provision for the needs of the 
flesh than anybody who has no inclination to profess scepticism. 
Nor is there ‘“‘ any sort nor any amount of empirical evidence which 
could be submitted to the philosopher in the face of which he would 
give up his contention ” (p. 20). 

So far Mr. Malcolm has established his case, nor would the philo- 
sophers whom he is criticising disagree with him in his contention 
of the non-empirical character of the dispute. It is when he assumes 
that the differences between the contending parties arise from a 
clash between opposite “ recommendations” for the use of terms, 
that his account becomes less plausible. He urges that his opponents 
wish to “ restrict the application of ‘it is certain that’ to a priori 
statements and to sense-statements ”, and proceeds to show that 
such a. “‘ recommendation ” would conflict with familiar applications 
of the same phrase to empirical statements and tend to produce 
gratuitous confusion beside. It may be said, more generally, that 
for Mr. Malcolm the appearance of a dispute arises from a tendency 
to “stretch”’ certain terms and restrict the use of others. Thus one 
may seem to be contradicting empirical statements when merely 
expressing a preference for a favourite set of definitions. 

I say that this view of the nature of the philosophic dispute 
24 
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about certainty is assumed in the paper, since I am unable to find any 
explicit defence of it. There is to be found, however, much ingenious 
argument having a tendency to show why, if anybody should be 
making unawares a linguistic recommendation of the sort mentioned, 
he might be led to make sceptical-sounding remarks. The view 
that the dispute is really about adherence to preferred systems of 
linguistic practice is, in Mr. Malcolm’s paper, therefore, merely an 
hypothesis, though one having much plausibility and some con- 
firmation. 

There is, however, another interpretation of the nature of the 
dispute which deserves consideration. It is that those who urge 
and those who dispute claims to empirical knowledge are disagreeing 
about the analysis of cognitive statements. In this respect, I wish 
to urge, Mr. Malcolm’s account may need supplementation. 

Suppose somebody who denied that knowledge about matters of 
fact could be certain were, for the sake of amity, to accept Mr. 
Malcolm’s linguistic recommendations. Such a one might find 
excellent precedent for so behaving in the words of Hume: “ tho’ 
every one be free to use his terms in what sense he pleases; and 
accordingly in the precedent part of this discourse, I have followed 
this method of expression [in terms of probabilities], ’tis however 
certain that in common discourse we readily affirm, that many 
arguments from causation exceed probability, and may be regarded 
as a superior kind of evidence. One wou’d appear ridiculous, who 
would say, that ’tis only probable the sun will rise to-morrow, or 
that all men must dye ” (Treatise, Part 3, Section 11). Such a man 
might even be willing to waive Hume’s proposal to reserve a special 
term for distinguishing ‘“‘ those arguments, which are deriv’d from 
the relations of cause and effect, and which are entirely free from 
doubt and uncertainty ” (my italics) from those which demonstratively 
prove their conclusions. But if he were ever so willing to continue 
to use the term “ knowledge ”’ (as indeed he already does in ordinary 
affairs) in reference to matters of fact, the linguistic concord so 
painlessly achieved would hardly end the matter or resolve the 
original dispute. 

For the sceptic may proceed to restate his difficulties: “I have 
no objection to your continuing to use the words ‘ knowledge ’ and 
‘certainty ’ when you refer to the sun’s rising to-morrow, though, 
like Hume, I would prefer to mark explicitly the distinction between 
such cases and those of ‘ assurance arising from the comparison of 
ideas’. I agree that in your sense of the term ‘certain’, it is 
certain that the sun will rise to-morrow. But I disagree with what 
you consider to be the implications of your statment. You are 
making a true statement about the sun, but not the one you suppose 
yourself to be making. In your usage, for instance, you claim that 
the statement ‘I know the sun will rise to-morrow ’ entails ‘ It is 
true that the sun will rise to-morrow’. I submit that what you 
express by the first statement entails only what in my usage I should 
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express by ‘It is probable that the sun will rise to-morrow’.”! 
If you claim that your statement that the sun will rise is strictly true 
you have insufficient evidence for the assertion ; if, however, you 
use the form of words in a sense which is equivalent to my formula- 
tion in terms of probability (and this, I repeat, is all that you are 
justified in doing), it will be you who obliterate a distinction, viz. that 
between probability and truth ”’. 

This objection can hardly be met by proposals to change the usage 
of terms, since it is formulated so as to be independent of any such 
changes. It denies that a certain proposition entails another, in 
whatever language they may be expressed. In so doing it denies 
the correctness of certain implications of usage. If by analysis we 
understand the exhibition of what has sometimes been called the 
“grammar” of a term’s usage, viz. the presenting of necessary 
propositions containing the term in question, it seems proper to 
describe the objections now under consideration as being concerned 
with the analysis of the terms ‘“‘ know” and “certain”. For when 
we say that in given circumstances some word or sentence are being 
correctly used we are uttering an empirical statement which can be 
verified by observation of linguistic practices; but when we say 
that in a familiar linguistic usage p 1s known entails p we are uttering 
a necessary proposition. Once the application of our terms has been 
settled (and on this point we presume that agreement has been 
reached) questions as to the validity of analytical propositions 
expressing relations between usages can no longer be resolved by 
“recommendation ” or fiat. This conclusion will be unaffected by 
the particular view that may be taken about the nature of disagree- 
ment concerning the validity of necessary propositions. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that in order for the method employed 
by Mr. Malcolm to have full persuasive effect it needs to include 
more attention to analysis of familiar usages of crucial terms, in the 
sense of the term analysis which has been briefly explained above. 
In default of such attention, assertions, such as those of Mr. Malcolm, 
that a term has been correctly used in a familiar usage in a certain 
empirical context, are left somewhat indefinite. For the meaning 
of a sentence, and so also of the words it contains, depends upon the 
nature of its analysis (7.e. its necessary relations to other sentences). 
And even where a sentence in some context is unambiguously (in 
some sense of that ambiguous word) used to express a true proposi- 
tion, doubt as to the correct analysis may leave it indefinite which 
proposition is being asserted. 

An example may help to support this contention. Consider the 


1 Cf. Professor Broad’s remarks: ‘‘ The conclusions of inductive argu- 
ment must therefore be modified, and the most reasonable modification to 
make is to state them in terms of probability. ... With the suggested modi- 
fication of our conclusion the logical difficulty vanishes. ... We argue from 
a certain proposition about some 8’s to the probability of a proposition 
about all S’s” (Mrnp, 27 (1918), 391). 
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sentence There is a fog to-day, which might be uttered when lights 
are turned on at mid-day ina city. Should there be a sooty, clammy 
atmosphere and poor visibility, there may be not the slightest doubt 
that what is being asserted is true. Nor would there be any ambiguity 
about the utterance. If one had said “ Plenty of fog to-day ”’, 
while hearing a muddled open-air speaker on the same day, the 
hearer might be puzzled to know whether reference was being made 
to the obfuscation of the atmosphere or that of the speaker. Of 
this sort of ambiguity none is to be found in the first remark about 
the weather. Nevertheless, there may be doubt concerning the 
analysis of the statement : the dictionary insists that fog is consti- 
tuted by large quantities of water vapour near to the earth’s surface, 
while the ordinary speaker would, I imagine, be more likely to suppose 
himself to be referring to the presence of smoke. In the case con- 
sidered the utterance remains true on either interpretation, since 
both fog and moisture are assumed to have been present. But 
unless the speaker is willing to commit himself to one of the two 
interpretations (or to another which he prefers), the fact that he is 
uttering @ truth will not by itself determine which truth. An in- 
teresting case would be that where the speaker is uttering a true 
proposition, but commits himself to a self-contradictory analysis ; 
it is this possibility, I believe, that troubles the thoughts of those 
who are indifferent as to the words used in everyday claims to know- 
ledge while reluctant to accept the analysis which those words 
suggest. 

These remarks may set in a somewhat less unsympathetic light the 
position of those who are unwilling to accept common claims to 
knowledge at their customary evaluation. How can such residual 
doubts be stilled ? How can the suspicion that a preferred analysis 
of cognitive statements is self-contradictory be removed? Only, I 
think, by exhibiting an explicit analysis of the terms in question. 

In the case of the term “ know ”’, this task may be more difficult 
than one might imagine on reading Mr. Malcolm’s paper. He tends ~ 
to under-emphasise the misleading analytic suggestions of the lin- 
guistic usages which he himself is “ recommending”. It is natural 
that he should devote his space to exposing the dangers of the 
linguistic practices that he is trying to discredit. There is, however, 
little difficulty in providing examples of the difficulties which may 
arise from adherence to the rudimentary analyses that are so natur- 
ally suggested by customary usages. (Indeed if ordinary usage were 
not misleading it is hard to see why philosophers should so perversely 
resort to those other usages whose deficiencies Mr. Malcolm has 
demonstrated.) 

The following argument is intended to show how very easy it may 
be to succumb to the temptation (against which much of Mr. 
Malcolm’s paper is directed) to suppose that evidence cannot be 
‘* sufficient ’’ to establish a conclusion about matters of fact, unless 
the sentences expressing the evidence do entail the conclusion. 
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There are three stages in the procedure: first, an expansion is 
given of what is implied in the assertion that a sentence is correctly 
applied in given circumstances ; secondly, some logical consequences 
of the expansion are drawn; finally, an attempt is made to show 
that these consequences are not compatible with the analysis of 
cognitive sentences to which Mr. Malcolm is committed. 

A slight linguistic difficulty which might otherwise prove trouble- 
some has to be removed at the outset. Anybody claiming that a 
certain word is correctly applied in specified circumstances means of 
course that a certain sentence (usually an existential one) containing 
the word is correctly applied in those circumstances. When refer- 
ence is made in what follows to the justification for applying such 
a word as ‘ know ’, it is to be understood, accordingly, that it is some 
sentence, of the form ‘‘so and so knows such and such” whose 
applicability is in question. ; 

We must begin by discriminating between two senses in which 
one may speak of common usage permitting the application of a 
sentence. The first is that in which the sentence does not fail to 
make sense in the way in which “ That man looks ill” fails when no 
man is present during the utterance. That the word ‘know’ may 
in this sense correctly be applied to situations in which assertions 
about matters of fact are commonly made is part of Mr. Malcolm’s 
assertion, but not the whole of it. He wishes to urge that to apply 
‘know ’ correctly in some situations is not merely to make a sensible 
claim, but to utter a proposition which is then true. 

Without this interpretation of what it means to appeal to common 
usage of the term ‘ know ’, it is hardly possible by so doing to refute 
sceptical doubts concerning the justification of cognitive claims. 
Reference to linguistic practices has to establish the truth of relevant 
utterances, whatever the analysis of the utterances may subsequently 
prove to be. 

This account of what is involved in appeal to linguistic practice 
has certain obvious consequences, which are not commonly drawn. 
Suppose all the relevant circumstances which in some instance justify 
the application of a sentence to be themselves expressed in sentences ; 
then the latter must jointly entail the former. If anybody doubts 
whether entailment rather than material implication is the relation 
involved, he might be asked to consider the illustration of X is a son 
of Y. If that sentence is correctly used whenever X is both a child 
of Y and male, it follows that the sentence X is male and a child 
of Y entails X is a sonof Y. For the sentence in question is correctly 
applicable in the circumstances, not in virtue of some other empirical 
fact than that constituted by the circumstances, but solely as a result 
of the definition of the terms which it contains. 

Let this result now be applied to the case of a cognitive sentence. 
It is reasonable to assume that when a sentence of the form p 1s 
known (i.e. a cognitive sentence having a non-cognitive kernel) is 
correctly applied, the relevant circumstances include knowledge of 
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certain features of the total situation. So that if the circumstances 
relevant to the application of the cognitive sentence are symbolised, 
they will appear in the form of such sentences as a is known and 
b is known, where a and 6 are non-cognitive sentences. While the 
number of such sentences might be very large, it will simplify the 
argument, without involving any important assumptions, if we take 
them to be exactly two. Representing a cognitive sentence with 
non-cognitive kernel x, for convenience of reference, by 2! we now 
have the following situation : 

In some given situation a’ and b’ are both true, and p’ is entailed 
by a’ and 0’. 

Since a’ and b’ are assumed to express all that is relevant to the 
applicability of p’ we have the position which would commonly be 
described as the presence of sufficient evidence for the truth of p. 
More explicitly, since a is known and b is known express all that is 
relevant to the truth of the assertion p is known, a and 6 jointly 
express sufficient evidence for the truth of p. 

We can now proceed to the second stage of the argument, by 
seeing what consequences are involved if a “‘common-sense” view 
of the analysis of cognitive sentences is adopted. Let it now be 
assumed, (1) that in the case we have in mind, z 2s known entails z ; 
(2) that’ when two sentences jointly express sufficient evidence for 
the truth of a third they do not entail the latter. These are important 
features of the analysis which Mr. Malcolm supports. 

A little consideration will show that these two assumptions involve 
the following consequences : 


(1) that a’ and 6b’ entails p (for a’ and b’ entails p’ which, in turn, 
on our first assumption, entails p), 
(2) that a and 6 does not entail p (by our second assumption). 


We have to admit, therefore, that whereas a and b do not jointly 
entail p (though they are sufficient evidence for p’s truth), the further 
fact that the evidence is known to be true makes it contradictory to 
deny p. If knowledge of the truth of a and 6 depended upon resort 
to additional evidence, it might be plausible to suppose that the 
extra facts adduced made it impossible for p to be false. But we 
have supposed that a and 6 does not establish p demonstratively ; 
the further evidence for a’ and ’ will not entail a and 6 respectively 
and so a fortiori will not ential py. We have then to suppose that 
mere knowledge of the truth of sentences can affect the logical 
relations between the sentences ; that in certain cases where premises 
do not entail a conclusion, mere knowledge that the premises are 
true will render it impossible to deny the conclusion without con- 
tradiction. Rather than admit this, most philosophers would be 
inclined to reject one or other of our assumptions and to say either 


1 If this assumption is not made, the subsequent argument is somewhat 
easier to conduct. The reader will be able to make the slight adjustments 
which are needed for himself. 
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that p’ does not entail p or that the evidence in cases of knowledge 
about matters of fact is not “ strictly ” sufficient. To do this would 
be, of course, to reject the analysis which attaches to the “ familiar ” 
usage of ‘ know’ and ‘ sufficient evidence ’. 

It may be as well to state emphatically that such an outcome is 
not justified by the argument presented, whose refutation may be 
left as an agreeable exercise for those who, like the present writer, 
believe that the analysis accepted throughout the argument is not 
self-contradictory. The argument has been presented merely as an 
indication of the plausibility with which antinomies can be derived 
from the criteria which are implicit in the popular uses of the term 
“ knowledge ’, and as a plea for further analysis. That Mr. Malcolm 
has provided some fruitful suggestions for such an undertaking 
(notably in section 4 of his paper) is not the least of the merits of 
his discussion. 

Max Back. 











THE PROBLEM OF THE SPECKLED HEN. 


Wat may be called “the problem of the speckled hen” was 
suggested to A. J. Ayer by Gilbert Ryle. Ayer proposed a solution 
in The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, but his proposal was 
criticized by H. H. Price and R. B. Braithwaite in their reviews of 
that book. The problem is significant, since every possible solution 
appears to involve serious consequences for the theory of empirical 
knowledge. It may be discussed in terms of Price’s example. 

Let us consider the visual sense-datum which is yielded by a single 
glance at a speckled hen. The datum may be said to “ comprise ”’ 
many speckles. Whether we call it a “complex datum” or a 
“complex group of data” is, for present purposes, immaterial. 
Our problem pertains to the question: how many speckles does 
the datum comprise? C. I. Lewis has written that there can never 
be “ positive bafflement in the presence of the immediate, because 
there’ is here no question which fails to find an answer.”! But 
what of the question about the number of speckles? If we judge 
that there are forty-eight, it would seem, at first consideration at 
least, that we might very well be mistaken. But our judgment 
is not about a material thing, and apparently it is not a predic- 
tion about further sense-data. This seems especially evident when 
the datum is judged to comprise one, two, or three speckles. And 
our difficulty is not that there must be characteristics of the many- 
speckled datum which pass unnoticed; it is, more seriously, the 
fact that we are unable to make a reliable judgment about what we 
do notice. 

The example is clearly not an isolated one. Most presentations 
(for instance, those yielded by the marks on this paper or the leaves 
beyond the window) are similarly multiplex. The problem, there- 
fore, is fundamental to the theory of the given. If, in such cases, 
we actually do feel “ positive bafflement in the presence of the 
immediate,” then at least one type of basic proposition—that which 
is enumerative—is quite capable of being believed erroneously and, 
in consequence, is not incorrigible.? 

Ayer, who hopes to avoid any such conclusion about the founda- 
tions of empirical knowledge, proposes the following solution. If 
we are unable to enumerate the speckles with accuracy, then it 
is incorrect to say that there are a definite number of them. To 
be sure, there are a definite number of speckles on the hen itself, 


1C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order, p. 128. 

*The term “basic proposition” is here used synonymously with 
“ protocol” and “sense-statement.” A basic proposition is a synthetic 
proposition which does not refer beyond the content of the present im- 
mediate experience. It is not defined as a proposition which is incorrigible. 
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but it doesn’t follow, according to Ayer, that this is true of any 
of the sense-data which the hen presents, even though each speckle 
may be discrete and clearly outlined. “If the sense-data do not 
appear to be enumerable, they really are not enumerable. . . - 
For a group of sense-data can be said to be enumerable only if it 
is in fact enumerated. And to say that it might have been enumer- 
ated, though actually it was not, is not to say that it had any 
undetected property, but only that some other group, which would 
have been enumerable, might have occurred in its place.” + 

There are two possible interpretations of Ayer’s proposal, each 
involving serious difficulties. First, we might interpret bim to mean 
that the law of excluded middle does not apply to the given, e.g., 
that it is neither true nor false to say that the datum has forty- 
eight speckles. Obviously this type of solution should be avoided, 
even if it appears to be adequate with respect to this particular 
problem. But, as a matter of fact, it is clearly inadequate. Where 
the hen presents only two or three speckles, it is absurd to say that 
the law of excluded middle does not hold, for in such a case we can 
know with certainty that there are (or that there are not) two 
speckles. If the law holds in the case of low numbers, the denial 
of it in the case of higher numbers would seem to be little more than 
a solution ad hoc. A similar objection applies to the view that it 
is meaningless to speak of the datum as comprising forty-eight 
speckles. 

Ayer’s proposal may be interpreted somewhat differently, however. 
He may be intending to say that, although the datum does comprise 
many speckles, there is no definite number of them; and further 
that, although there are assuredly more than three, four, or five, 
there is no answer to the question, how many more. This, as Price 
points out, commits us to the strange doctrine that an entity can 
exist with only a determinable or generic characteristic and without 
any of the determinate characteristics which fall under that deter- 
minable.2 According to this interpretation, Ayer is not saying 
that it is neither true nor false to assert the datum to have forty- 
eight speckles ; he is saying that it is false. The speckles are many 
in number, but it is not true that they are forty-eight in number, or 
forty-nine, or any other particular number. But this is very much 
like saying that victory will come in 1943, but not in January or 
February or any other particular month up to and including 
December. If it cannot occur during any of the twelve months 
which comprise 1943, there is no time left in that year when it can 
occur, and hence it is contradictory to say that it will occur in that 
year. Similarly, if the datum doesn’t have ten, eleven, or a 


1 Op. cit., pp. 124, 125. Ayer speaks of “‘ a group of sense-data ’’ where 
I have spoken of ‘‘ a complex sense-datum,” but the difference may be 
regarded as purely terminological. 

2H. H. Price, review of Ayer’s Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, 
Minp, vol. 50, no. 199, p. 286. See also Price’s Perception, pp. 16-17, 149- 
150. 
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thousand, or a million, or any other particular number of speckles, 
it is contradictory to say that, none the less, it has many speckles.1 

Even without such difficulties, Ayer’s proposal would not con- 
stitute a solution. The speckles, he admits, are enumerable if in 
fact they have been enumerated. But if I do enumerate the speckles, 
then, even with the admission that the datum changes with each 
step in the process of counting, it is still possible for me to be in 
error in my judgment about the final datum. From the fact that 
the speckles in the visual content before me have been enumerated, 
it certainly does not follow that they have been enumerated 
correctly. To stipulate arbitrarily that the datum has whatever 
number it is estimated to have would hardly constitute a solution. 

R. B. Braithwaite comments on this problem in his review of 
Ayer’s book. Before I count the speckles, he suggests, my visual 
field, “‘ though it has no distinct parts, is heterogeneous in the sort 
of way that makes it appropriate to describe it by a plural noun.” 
And when I finally do discriminate the parts, he continues, “ I am 
not discriminating parts within a whole which all the time con- 
tained these parts undiscriminated, but am changing one sense- 
field into another.” 2 We must note, first of all, that there is no 
justification for saying that the datum comprising the uncounted 
speckles “‘ has no distinct parts,” for the parts may be quite as 
clearly distinguished before counting as they are after counting. 
Braithwaite takes the counting of speckles in the datum to be 
analogous to the situation where one resolves the sound of a note 
struck on the piano into fundamental and harmonics. In this case, 
clearly, we do change one sense-field into another, but in the case 
of the speckles, there appears to be no difference between a group 
of counted speckles and a group of uncounted speckles, at least as 
far as sensuous content is concerned. To stipulate that there must 
be a difference is to beg the question. 

That the counted and the uncounted groups appear to be alike 
in visual content leads Price to stress the distinction between 
judgment ond bare acquaintance. And he intimates that the dif- 
ficulties with which we are confronted are generated, at least partly, 
by such confusion (op. cit., p. 289). But questions about the 
psychological machinery of cognition are not relevant to the present 
problem, for we are concerned, not with the nature of the act, if 
there is such, by which we apprehend and judge the number of 
speckles, but with its general reliability and with what it is that is 
thus apprehended. We want to assure ourselves that, with respect 
to a basic judgment (7.e., belief or disbelief in a basic proposition), 
there is little or no possibility of error. Unless we beg the essential 
questions involved, we cannot acquire the necessary assurance by 
appealing to psychological processes. 


Cf. David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Everyman Edition, 
vol. i, p. 27. 

2 R. B. Braithwaite, review of Ayer’s Foundations of Empirical Know- 
ledge, Philosophy, vol. xvii, no. 65, p. 87. 
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That this situation should present a problem is due, I believe, 
to the fact that the usual classification of judgments is not broad 
enough. It is well known that indistinguishability, as applied to 
sense-data, is a non-transitive relation. That is to say, it is possible 
to find three sense-data such that, with respect, say, to hue, the 
first is indistinguishable from the second, and the second from the 
third, while the first can be distinguished from the third. Identity, 
however, is a transitive relation; if A is identical in hue with B, 
and B with C, then A is identical in hue with C. Hence, in order 
to know that A and B are identical with respect to hue, it is not 
sufficient to know that they are indistinguishable (or match) with 
respect to hue. To say that A and B are identical in a given respect 
is to say that there is no third datum, C, which is indistinguishable 
from one of them, but not from the other, in that respect.1 Such 
an assertion, however, cannot express a basic judgment, since it 
refers beyond the two data which are being compared. It states 
that every datum which is indistinguishable in a certain respect 
from A is also indistinguishable from B, and vice versa. The identity 
of a datum is thus a function of the relations which it bears to other 
data. Hence judgments about such identity are not epistemolo- 
gically basic, since they refer beyond the data which are presented 
here and now. Let us consider, then, the possibility that the 
proposition, which expresses one’s estimate of the number of 
speckles, is not epistemologically basic, but, like judgments of 
qualitative identity, refers beyond the given presentation. 

In An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, Russell suggests that the 
precise shade of colour of a sense-datum x be defined as “ the colour 
common to all patches [sense-data] y which are such that whatever 
is indistinguishable in colour from z is also indistinguishable in colour 
from y, and vice versa, so that every patch is indistinguishable in 
colour from both z and y or from neither ” (p. 129). If we attempt 
to assign a precise shade to a presented sense-datum, we thereby 
relate it to every sense-datum. It follows from this that a single 
experience can never conclusively verify a proposition which 
attributes a precise shade to a sense-datum. Therefore, no ad- 
jective having the degree of precision Russell describes can occur 
in a basic proposition, since such propositions do not refer beyond 
thé content of the immediate experience. 

When we employ the term five or any other numeral to designate 
the numerousness of spots or speckles in the visual field at a given 
time, the term is unquestionably precise in Russell’s sense. The 
number of items in a given visual patch z is that number common 


1Cf. Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 129, and Nelson 
Goodman, A Study of Qualities (Doctoral Thesis, Harvard University 
Library, 1941), p. 393. To say that there exists a datum C, which matches 
A but not B, is not to say that C is a part of the content of someone’s 
experience, for C may never be experienced. We may say, figuratively, 
that C exists in the realm of essence. This is a concession to Platonism. 
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to all patches y which are such that whatever is indistinguishable 
in numerousness from z is also indistinguishable in numerousness 
from y, and vice versa. Thus, if our presentation comprises fifty 
dots, for instance, it may match (with respect to numerousness) 
patches comprising as few as forty dots and as many as sixty (al- 
though this may depend in part upon the arrangement within the 
group). But it would not match every sense-datum which matched 
those having forty dots, or which matched those having sixty dots. 
And, we may suppose, a datum can be found which thus matches 
one having fifty dots and does not match one having forty-nine. 
This may seem implausible in the case of higher numbers, such as 
one hundred, but there is no positive reason for denying it. Further- 
more, there is a limit to the number of discrete entities which can 
be presented at any particular time, even though it be granted that 
an uncounted group can contain discriminated parts. Probably 
no one can experience a single sense-datum which comprises a 
thousand discriminated parts, for example.! 

In making an enumerative judgment about a sense-datum (e.g., 
about the number of items in the presentation yielded by the 
speckled hen), we are referring beyond what can be presented at 
any time, and our judgment is thus capable of being falsified by 
something we are not experiencing. The proposition which ex- 
presses our enumerative judgment, then, although it refers only 
to sense-data, is not a basic proposition. 

It may be objected that this account is inadequate to very low 
numbers and, therefore, that it must be false in principle. When 
we apply the terms, one, two, or three, to the items within a sense- 
datum, it would seem obvious that we cannot be mistaken and that 
nothing beyond the given experience could falsify our predication. 
But the reason for this is not that our reference is restricted to the 
given experience; it is, rather, that no sense-data match with 
respect to such low degrees of numerousness unless they are identical 
in that respect. If one patch comprises two dots and another is 
indistinguishable from it with respect to numerousness, then there 
is no third patch which is thus indistinguishable from one and not 
the other. And this principle, of course, is not analytic, but is a 
synthetic proposition about our experience. Our knowledge of it 
raises no new problem, for the principle is simply a generalization 
which is supported by many positive instances and has no negative 
instances. We have never experienced or imagined three visual 
sense-data, such that two of them match with respect to any one 
of these low degrees of numerousness, while the third matches one 
of them, but not the other, in that respect. Therefore, when we 


1 We must not express this fact by saying that it is impossible to dis- 
criminate a thousand dots in a datum, for that would commit us to the 
view that sense-data can have parts or aspects which do not appear. 
But we may say that it is impossible to discriminate, in one experience, 
a thousand dots in a material thing, the datum which such a thing pre- 
sents being, in part, a blur rather than a collection of totally discrete units. 
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say that a presented datum contains two dots, we have reason to 
feel certain of our assertion, even though it refers beyond the given 
and is thus not basic. 

When we assert a basic proposition about the datum yielded by 
Price’s speckled hen, then, we assert only that it has many speckles. 
Bat this does not mean, as Ayer thought, that it is meaningless to 
ask how many. We can ask how many and we may be mistaken 
in our estimate, but the question refers beyond the immediate 
experience and the answer is accordingly expressed in a proposition 
which is not basic. The term many is like green, considered as a 
basic term, in that it is vague and thus has marginal and doubtful 
cases. We can employ numerical terms in basic propositions only 
to suggest degrees of immediate multiplicity. We can assert, for 
instance, ‘‘ There are about twelve dots here,” which is analogous 
to “ This is more or less green.” A sense-datum with eight dots 
would, presumably, be a borderline case. 

This proposal is significant in that it emphasizes the distinction 
between basic propositions, which do not refer beyond the present 
experience, and propositions containing terms which are perfectly 
precise. Any synthetic proposition which does not refer beyond 
the immediate datum contains categorematically only basic terms 
and all such terms have borderline cases. Basic terms are neces- 
sarily vague! Therefore, there are some instances where we can 
doubt the applicability of a basic term, but the doubt which arises 
in such cases pertains to the appropriateness of the language in 
which the basic judgment is formulated. Such doubts must not 
be confused with doubts about the judgment itself.2 Our appre- 
hension of a sense-datum which is a “ borderline case ”’ is quite as 
certain and incorrigible as is our apprehension of any other sense- 
datum. Moreover, although it is impossible to attain complete 
precision in our formulation of a basic judgment, the vagueness can 
be somewhat mitigated and our judgment more adequately ex- 
pressed, if we employ the basic terms which refer to opposite sides 
of the border. We might say, for instance, “ This is brownish- 
green,” or, if it is more nearly brown than green, ‘“ This is greenish- 
brown.” Such a proposition, which is still unprecise, can be known 
with certainty. 

The speckled hen problem, then, merely serves to emphasize 
that basic propositions are necessarily vague and unprecise. This 
is an important fact about our knowledge by acquaintance. Any 
other attempt to treat this problem appears to involve implications 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to accept. 


RopERIcK CHISHOLM. 


1 Cf. Bertrand Russell, The Analysis of Mind, p. 265. 

2 Cf. C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 300. Although 
the doubt, which occurs when there is a borderline case, pertains to our 
use of language, the vagueness, which occurs in every basic judgment, 
pertains to the judgment itself. 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICE. 


An Essay on the Metaphysics of Descartes. By MartHinus 
VERSFELD. London: Methuen, 1940. Pp. 192. 7s. 6d. 
Tuis book is not an “introduction” to Descartes’ metaphysics 
but a study, at once close-woven and nuancée, which supposes the 
reader to be already well acquainted with the detail of the Meditations. 
Dr. Versfeld, who is lecturer in philosophy at the University of Cape 
Town, has many merits as an interpreter. His project is limited. 
He sets himself to explain not the whole Cartesian metaphysics but 
those parts of it only which its special method require in order that 
the real distinction between mind and body should be demonstrated. 
By this restriction, the Essay as a whole gains a ‘relief’ and co- 
herency which might well have been lacking had completeness of 
survey been attempted. It is agreeable to read a commentator 
whose intellectual integrity is everywhere apparent and who puts 
his author before himself and submits loyally to the restraint of his 
texts. He does not thirst after novelty, though themes commonly 
supposed threadbare often appear attractively fresh as he treats 
them. Dr. Versfeld pursues, as the genuine scholar will, the harder, 
if less showy, way of accurate and ample explication, reconstructing 
in its own accent the intimate and distinguishing character of his 
subject’s thought. Thus, having set forth what is peculiar in the 
Cartesian method, he shows point by point how, in the process of its 
adoption, one and another stage and result of Cartesian metaphysics 

‘naturally ’ unfolds. 

The Essay opens with a brief discussion of the relative positions 
of the several philosophical writings. There is only one work—the 
Meditations—that Descartes refers to as his Metaphysics: the 
Discourse, the Regulae, the Principles, and the Recherche are sub- 
sidiary and at most ancillary to it. The Meditations alone convey 
his systematic and complete metaphysic—‘ complete ’, because to 
the end of his life he never added to it nor subtracted from it, and 
again, because it is unaffected in form or content by the Olyections. 

In the second chapter, Descartes’ view of the place of metaphysics 
among the sciences is noticed, and contrasted with the view taken 
by scholastic thinkers. Dr. Versfeld says that for Descartes it is 
the essences of things which are the proper objects of knowledge, 
and what physics requires of metaphysics is to prove not that its 
objects exist but that it is true of the possible (p. 12), though later 
(p. 14) the matter is stated more guardedly, where it is said that it 
is not the existence of physical objects that Descartes’ physics most 
require to be proved. It is true that this physics is, as the author 
says, “‘a physics of ‘ as-if’, because of its mathematical character ”’. 
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But surely Descartes requires both these things to be proved, the 
truth of conclusions descriptive of physical essences and the exist- 
ence of things of which those essences are the natures. Dr. Versfeld 
rightly holds “the final proof of the necessity of his metaphysics 
for his science must be the demonstration that geometry cannot 
guarantee its own truth and that Descartes knew it”. But the 
other half of the story must not be forgotten. Descartes also main- 
tained that his physics was a “concrete geometry’, and not only 
a geometry “‘ of the possible ’’, and he regarded his physics as being 
in the end explanatory of an order of single, concrete or existing 
bodies such as those whose constitutions are described in the Monde 
and the Dioptric, and not a physics of a mere Euclidean space, nor 
merely a self-consistent story or a conjectural physics like that of 
the Timaeus. 

The central discussion of the whole book begins in ch. 3 which 
treats of the Structure of the Metaphysic, and Dr. Versfeld realises 
with a fine philosophical imagination how the method determines 
that ‘Structure’. He does not follow certain recent writers who 
suppose that Descartes intended to apply, and in fact applied, his 
method to solving mathematical and physical questions only, but 
maintains “‘ the method is no less a method of metaphysical as of 
physical applicability ” and the book vindicates the correctness of 
that interpretation. For it shows of some of the principal results 
reached how they were conditioned by the character of the method 
employed. And whilst for the Scholastics the relation between the 
sciences was determined by differences in the natures of their several 
types of object, “ the order in which they were to be pursued being 
thus determined by absolutely objective standards ’—for Descartes 
that order was determined by the epistemological demands of his 
method. ‘‘ Descartes takes the first step towards the conception 
that the order in the real is something relative to the individual’s 
mind.” And here it is that Dr. Versfeld finds Descartes’ historical 
significance : ‘‘ Speaking generally, philosophy since his day has tended 
to become psychological rather than metaphysical. The character- 
istic of medieval philosophy was its genius for metaphysics. . . . 
During the Renascence the centre of interest shifts. It may very well 
be that man is but a subordinate fragment of reality, but it is he who 
tells himself this. His knowledge of the real is something which is 
determined by his own capacity to know it, so that to know whether 
he knows it truly, he must first know what he himself is. . . . We call 
this philosophy critical because its main emphasis lies upon the 
knowing agent and his capacity to know, but in the vastness of its 
main assumption the critical period is thoroughly uncritical. . . . For 
if scholastic philosophy begs the question of the capacities of the 
human mind, critical philosophy equally begs the question of man’s 
ontological status. . . . The critical philosophy did not supersede 
the scholastic, it stated the other side of a problem, the answer to 
which will have to do justice to both formulations” (pp. 19-21). 
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That the structure of the metaphysics is determined by the method 
is an illustration in extenso of the theme that “‘ for Descartes, the 
truth of ideas is a function of their order”. (This consideration 
alone, as the writer later points out, should make criticism on the 
basis of truth as correspondence inept.) “‘ A discovery may be 
new when come upon otherwise than by the method, but it will be 
neither true nor false. If one uses the true method, nothing is more 
laudable than to be an innovator, because the newness and the 
truth of our discoveries are then inseparable. Descartes admits 
no antique truths but only antique prejudices . . . the discoveries 
of antiquity can become true only by being incorporated in a science 
methodically cultivated ” (p. 29). Hence the very great importance 
that attaches to the order and connection of the reasonings : “ the 
proper study of the Cartesian metaphysics is the study of the formal 
order of the proofs of the Meditations. This is more important 
than the study of their content . . . more important than to know 
what is proved is to know how it is proved.” This introduces a 
useful account of both the order of proof as Descartes conceived it, 
and the difference between analytic and synthetic methods of proof. 
But perhaps nothing in the book is more seasonably stressed and 
re-stressed than that the Meditations being Meditations require to be 
meditated, and that this is something very different from being 
read. ‘* Descartes asks us to spend weeks and even months on the 
first meditation before going any further, and declares that he de- 
spises those who think that they can learn in a day what it has taken 
others twenty years to discover” (p. 32.) That is surely well said, 
and fittingly repeated (pp. 41, 58, 67). For ‘“‘ to be discussed, the 
method must be known, to be known it must be practised . . . at 
each step of the proof we have not only fully to grasp that step, but 
to see completely all the previous steps and how the last depends on 
them. The system has to be known at once in whole and in part, 
because the ideal of knowledge is to be intuitive.” So what Dr. 
Versfeld would have us lay to heart, I take it, is this: that the course 
and the content of the intuitions which such a practise of methodical 
meditation will disclose can be described in an external way or in 
retrospect, indeed is precisely so described in Descartes’ own Medita- 
tions, but our reading of that description is not the same as, and 
cannot serve as a substitute for, the intuition and conviction of him 
who practises the meditation more Cartesio. The method, then, is 
something to be sedulously practised, its mastery something to be 
acquired as a skill is acquired, not something to be understood, as a 
theorem or a proposition is understood. How often this practice— 
the very condition of admissible criticism—has been complied with 
by critics of Descartes, Dr. Versfeld does not ask, but he thinks that 
some difficulties may be avoided, and some objections disallowed, if 
we distinguish carefully the analytic from the synthetic method of 
proof. For “we bring upon ourselves nothing but confusion when 
we try to interpret the Meditations now in the light of one method, 
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now in the light of another. The habit of keeping these methods 
apart must be formed before Descartes can be properly read.”” Thus, 
the writer acutely obseves, it is “‘ a very easy mistake to treat what 
would for the synthetic method be the first principles of Descartes’ 
metaphysics as though they were principles tacitly and unjustifiably 
assumed in the Meditations. There is clearly no end to the objections 
which could be raised against the Metaphysic if we believe that 
Descartes assumes principles which in fact he intends to establish 
there for the first time, metaphysics unlike geometry requiring that 
its first principles be demonstrated’ (p. 36). The demonstration 
of principles for the analytic method consists in nothing other than 
positing them at the appropriate stage and moment, or disengaging 
them from the intuition in or with which they are given. In this 
way, general principles reveal themselves as our meditation proceeds, 
and I take Dr. Versfeld to be maintaining that there is no separate 
question concerning the truth of principles used in the. passage of 
thinking more Cartesio: the stage at which they are apprehended is 
also the occasion on which their truth is vouchsafed. 

The fourth chapter brings us to the Cartesian circle. The second 
Meditation begins with the affirmation of one’s own existence, one’s 
immateriality is not established until the sixth, so that the demon- 
stration of the real distinction between mind and body runs through 
five meditations. But through these five, there is a real transition, 
though this has often been overlooked or denied since Descartes’ 
day, it being frequently held that he assumes, and does not establish, 
the distinction. So arises the allegation of circularity. To Gilson’s 
defence (viz., that only proofs depending on memory require the 
divine guarantee, the cogito not so depending, not therefore requiring 
it), Dr. Versfeld finds ‘‘a serious objection’’. Even if the cogito 
did not require the divine guarantee, he argues, the chains of reason- 
ing consequent upon it would do so, and every proposition preceding 
the proof of God’s existence requires a guarantee other than God’s 
nature. But it does not receive it, so “‘no more than any other 
epistemological investigation can the Meditations escape the necessity 
of starting from the undemonstrated. Every essay in epistemology 
is a vicious circle, because it has to justify its own procedure and point 
of departure. . . . To attempt to show there is no circularity in 
Descartes’ reasoning is to attempt what in the nature of the case is 
impossible. But it does not follow that the circularity is not 
justified” (p. 45). Does Dr. Versfeld believe the circle can be 
“vicious ” and “‘ justified”? He differs from most commentators 
in maintaining that Descartes himself does not claim the cogito is 
certain or self-guaranteeing in a way in which mathematical or other 
propositions are not, that Descartes explicitly asserts its truth to be 
only conditional, and that the cogito is equally exposed with other 
clear and distinct ideas to the methodical doubt. “‘ The cogito is 
true only provided that I cannot find a clear and distinct idea which 
is false. I can treat it as if it were true, however, until I can find an 
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idea which is false though clear and distinct.” So it results from this 
unusual interpretation that the certainty attaching to the cogito at’ 
the moment of its discovery ‘‘ depends on my estimate of the pro- 
bability of finding a clear and distinct idea which is false’: it is 
because the doubt (7.e., the god-deceiver hypothesis) is itself so 
doubtful that I can treat the cogito as if it were true. For the doubt 
does not prevent clear and distinct ideas from compelling our assent, 
and so does not make advance in metaphysics impossible. Hence, 
mathematical ideas, and even the idea of God, being as clear and 
distinct as the cogito, compel assent similarly, so that “ we can be 
as certain that God exists from the idea we have of him and without 
any preceding proof, as that the cogito is true”. In that sense, 
knowledge of God’s existence, like that of my own, depends on no 
proofs, and “‘in whatever fashion I am able to doubt whether God 
exists, I am also able to doubt whether mathematics is possible 
and whether the cogito is true”. Why an ontological proof should 
be required for God’s existence but not for my own, is not because 
my own existence is more evident than God’s, but because, in con- 
sequence of the method being one of doubt exercised about my own 
ideas, the first truth I encounter when proceeding in analytic order 
is precisely that of my own existence. What is first found is first 
affirmed, and “the strategy of the analytical method determined 
that the ontological proof shall occur in the fifth Meditation ”’. So, 
if I understand Dr. Versfeld aright, the transition from the cogito to 
God’s existence is an advance to a proof that our confidence in our 
clear and distinct ideas is also justified confidence. It is a proof 
that the initial certainty felt on discovering the cogito, is also justified 
certainty, and is eventually established to be such by being grounded 
in the fact of God’s veracity as distinct from the mere idea of God’s 
veracity, or mere belief that he is veracious. “Any clear and 
distinct idea can be used to guarantee any other’, says the writer, 
“that is the real significance of the cercle cartésien ’, and I take him 
to mean that all clear and distinct ideas have their objective ground 
in the existence of a veracious God, though this fact is not discovered 
(i.e., a veracious God is not proved existent) until we reach the fifth - 
Meditation. 

Those are the main points of this suggestive and rather difficult 
chapter, and we now see the force of the author having previously 
stressed the importance of not mixing the analytic and synthetic 
methods. Dr. Versfeld’s argument eases the treatment of those 
embarrassing questions that turn on the distinction between ‘ sub- 
jective ’ and ‘ objective ’ certainty in Cartesianism, yet I fear it may 
offend by proving too much. For, it will follow that ‘the atheist’ 
is debarred not only from mathematical knowledge, but from know- 
ledge even of his own existence! The former Descartes did maintain, 
does Dr. Versfeld think he maintained the latter too ? 

The cogito, then, is not intrinsically of superior credibility, and 
from its being the first truth discovered nothing follows about the 
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self’s ontological status. The cogito is neither a first principle nor 
a premise from which other truths are deducible. Its office is to 
posit something from the analysis of which we acquire the clear idea 
of an existence that can serve as a first principle, namely, the res 
cogitans. Now, the self is “ better known ”’ than bodies, not because 
its reality is greater than theirs, but because my ideas of bodies 
assure me of my own existence rather than that of the bodies (p. 65). 
Again, I have clear and distinct knowledge that I exist not merely 
when I doubt of material things, but because I doubt of them 
(p. 114). This seems to give a‘sound sense in which the self may be 
spoken of as plus connu, but, again, is the improvement not too 
dearly bought ? For if my idea of a material thing serves primarily 
to assure me of my own existence, as being the thinker of it, so too 
when my idea is the idea of an existent God. That idea similarly 
should primarily reassure me of my own existence, and present to 
my mind in only a secondary way the possibility of a God existing. 
But in that event, it is difficult to see how, from such mere possibility, 
I should pass with the completest assurance to an actually existing 
God, 7.e., to an étre which, as the ground of all objective certitude, 
is capable of guaranteeing my earlier and subjective certainty about 
the cogito. Descartes does require, however, “un étre’’ in order to 
establish unconditionally the existence even of himself. His ‘ first 
principle ’ must therefore be not a logical principle of demonstration, 
but something ‘ ontal ’. 

Dr. Versfeld thinks later commentators have misunderstood 
Descartes’ view of the self’s nature, and objects to the criticisms of 
Latta and Kemp Smith, viz., that Descartes hypostatises the 
“abstract and empty ”’ conception of extension and consciousness 
into absolute realities. This criticism he traces to a misinterpretation 
of the doubt: “there is a vast difference between freeing the mind 
of its prejudices and stripping it of its modifications. . . . When the 
self is posited by the cogito, it is we who know scarcely anything 
about the self, not the self about which there is nothing further to 
be known. Descartes is a realist. His inquiry into what he is... 
is not the illegitimate impletion of something rendered empty by 
abstraction, but an explication of the content of a thing which is of 
metaphysical significance for the very reason that it is believed to be 
full.”’ This illustrates well how the Cartesian method is “ suitable 
for investigating selected tracts of reality, but not for answering the 
question: What is the ultimate structure of reality ?’’ With the 
result that his metaphysics becomes an investigation of a part of the 
real, namely the self. ‘“‘ Like geometry, it starts by being selective 
without being able to account for its selectiveness. The result is 
the inevitable reduction of metaphysics to psychology.” 

In the next two chapters, substance and the idea of a thinking 
substance are examined. Dr. Versfeld seems to approve the criticism 
of M. Serrus, that in his analysis of the cogito, Descartes really 
abandons his method and falls back on syllogistic inference from 
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attributive judgments. ‘‘ We cannot discover a relation of logical 
necessity between the indefinables into which we resolve the idea 
of the mind . . . the idea of the self cannot be articulated by deduc- 
tive reasoning ”’ (pp. 90-91). Here Dr. Versfeld seems to me mistaken. 
What Descartes is analysing is not “‘ the idea of the mind” or the 
idea of himself, but himself. This correction of orientation made, 
I would next suggest that the necessity of connection Descartes 
refers to holds not between “ will’’, “‘ doubt ’’, etc., and ‘‘ exist- 
ence’, but between this unique self directly perceived existent and 
this unique act of will or particular act of doubting which is en- 
countered sur le vif at the moment of inspecting, with all its differen- 
tiating and actual characterization,—and this is something very 
different from “will”, and “‘doubt”’. If we obey Descartes’ 
injunction as Dr. Versfeld thrice asked us to do earlier, and attend 
exclusively to what we directly intuit and in the order in which it 
occurs within us, so setting aside all conceptions of the various sorts 
of state that can occur, then surely we do perceive a necessity of 
connection between this, the distinctive state or act occurrent at this 
moment of inspection, and this, which I also then perceive and 
recognize to be myself. The indissoluble connection between 
myself and that state which reflection also discloses is the fact 
which I intend to express by saying of the state that it is my state. 
For not to be having the state which I now perceive myself to have 
would be for me not to be the existent self which I now perceive 
myself to be, and as I now perceive myself to be. 

The real distinction between mind and body is carefully treated, 
and here too an account somewhat different from the usual one is 
offered. There are two situations in which doubt legitimately 
operates. Given an idea of an essence, it is possible to doubt whether 
there exists anything possessing it, and also whether there is any 
discrepancy between that idea and the essence as such. Now the 
difficulty of being certain that the mind is not corporeal (e.g., a 
‘function’ of the body) “‘does not depend on the doubt of the 
existence of bodies, but upon the doubt whether our ideas are veri- 
dical. The real distinction is demonstrated before the existence of 
bodies is proved” (p. 113). Thus, the doubt whether our ideas 
truly represent the natures of things is solved in the fourth Medita- 
tion, the doubt whether I am a body or not is not solved until the 
sixth. 

In the chapter on the first proof of God’s existence, Dr. Versfeld 
brings us back to the cercle. He cannot understand why so many 
commentators should seek to deny its existence, for Descartes 
himself declares the proof of divine existence to have retrospective 
effect. He finds the proof itself defective on the ground that logical 
necessity does not entail ontological necessity. What is conceived 
as being more real need not exist: only the possibility of a cause 
having more reality is established. 

The next step is to our knowledge of things other than ourselves, 
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and the treatment of Descartes’ account of such knowledge seems 
less sure and clear than the previous discussions. Dr. Versfeld 
says (p. 134): “‘ God’s existence being proved, it is certain that the 
judgments we form in considering clear and distinct ideas give us 
true knowledge of the objects of these ideas, that is, refer us beyond 
our ideas. We know that we know the essences of things by means 
of our clear and distinct ideas. It does not follow from this, however, 
that the things represented by these ideas really exist.” This is 
most perplexing. If the things represented by my clear ideas do 
not exist, what then can be ‘“ the objects ’’ which these clear ideas 
give us knowledge of, and to which they “refer us”? Surely the 
clear idea I have of some certain thing is at once a clear idea of that 
thing’s existence as well as of that thing’s essence? That it does 
not follow that the thing clearly represented can be known to be 
really existent before God’s existence has been proved is, of course, 
a commonplace of Cartesianism, but that this cannot be known 
even after God’s existence has been established is a quite unusual 
view for which, so far as I can discover, Dr. Versfeld gives no reason. 
I am perplexed too about what can be the character and the status 
of those entities which he calls “the objects” of these ideas, and 
‘of which” those ideas are said to give us knowledge. For such 
‘‘ objects” are not material things, nor are they the essences of things, 
for this essence is declared to be “ something which we know to 
belong to the thing which is the object of our thoughts even though 
we are as yet uncertain of the existence of that thing” (p. 134). 
Nor, again, can “the object” be “ the existence which is contained 
in the idea or concept of everything ’’, since “the object ”’ in question 
is said to be the object of the idea, to which we are referred—and so 
must lie wholly without the idea itself, and be other than any part 
of the content of the idea. He appears, however, to require such an 
“‘ object ’’, that is other than either the idea or the existing thing, 
for his explanation of “real distinctions’ in general, and for that 
of the real distinction between body and mind in particular. ‘ Real 
distinction ’ subsists between substances, and, he holds, knowledge 
of possible substances is sufficient to establish it. “‘ The real dis- 
tinction is not less real because the existence of the things distin- 
guished is hypothetical.” Further, such real distinction is ‘‘ objec- 
tively determined ” even though not determined by what is actually 
existing (p. 139); it “is determined not by our ideas as such but 
by that of which we have ideas”. So ‘the objects’ we found so 
perplexing have to be taken seriously : though not existing things, 
they must be reals of some kind, since they are now asserted both 
“to secure the real multiplicity of substances in the possible ”’, and 
to determine the real distinction we think of when we think ideas 
of two really distinct though hypothetical substances. So far as I 
can discover, this difficult and rather obscure interpretation is 
required by Dr. Versfeld’s view of what real distinction involved for 
Descartes. He admits his view is unusual, and disagrees especially 
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with M. Gilson who holds that for Descartes real distinction involves 
that the things distinguished are actual existences. Dr. Versfeld 
maintains however that real distinction among existences ‘‘ waits 
upon the proof of the truth of our ideas ; but since for Descartes 
truth is not the correspondence of ideas with the existent but with 
the possible, the real distinction is made between possible substances ”’ 
(p. 185). In this way, it is proposed that the distinction between 
mind and body precedes the proof of the existence of bodies and is 
required for that proof. 

In his last chapter Dr. Versfeld is more critical of Descartes’ 
outlook and, turning to his ‘ egocentrism’, asks how minds, since 
they are really distinct can be known to have anything in common, 
or indeed to exist at all. Selves other than himself, about which 
his very Metaphysic is a body of generalisations, are never shown 
by Descartes to be more than conclusions about his own ideas. 
The difficulty, it is held, is to be traced to his “ doctrine of the 
relations of substances to each other being a doctrine of external 
relations—with the sole exception of his relation to God, which is 
internal to mind”. Had Descartes adhered strictly to the egocentrism 
involved in this doctrine of external relations, there would have been 
no exit from his own mind, he would have been precluded from giving 
any account of the mind’s contact with material things or with other 
minds. It should result from this doctrine that the mind has no 
history, ‘‘ because it cannot be spoken of in relation to events which 
do not originate in itself. It cannot be integrated in an all-inclusive 
time process.”” Thus Dr. Versfeld would not regard the diversity 
of a mind’s modes, in their ordered succession, as a personal history, 
but this may be only because, unlike Descartes, he regards the self 
as “nothing but the unity of its modes” (p. 152). His critical 
observations on the cogito and on self-knowledge at this juncture 
are far from satisfying. He says: ‘‘ The self can be completely 
transparent to itself only if it 2s its consciousness of itself. I know 
myself completely every time I am aware of anything whatever 
because that awareness 7s myself.” Whatever the fate justly await- 
ing the res cogitans subsistens per se, is it not an astonishing proposal 
that the self ‘‘ is’ an evanescent act of awareness, and, presumably, 
as with William James, the present thought the only thinker ? 
Dr. Versfeld moves on more fertile ground when he passes to consider- 
ing the difficulty involved in reconciling Descartes’ utterances about 
self-consciousness and our reflective knowledge about the self. 
There is one alone among my ideas which stands in a dual relationship 
to me, viz., that of being a mode of my mind (its formal reality), and 
that of representing me to myself (all my other ideas representing 
to me things other than myself). This idea is the concept of self, 
which Dr. Versfeld appears to identify with what Descartes called 
the innate idea of the self, and Arnauld, the ‘ express’ idea of it. 
He dissents from a suggestion I made (art., Revue de Métaphysique, 
Jan. 1937) that the self is of all substances la mieux connue for 
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Descartes because it is known directly and not by representative 
idea. But he has certainly misunderstood my argument, for he 
says: “‘we would, on Dr. Keeling’s view, have to entertain two 
exactly similar ideas, one of which was representative and the other 
not”. Ican here reply but briefly that far from holding that we have 
‘two exactly similar ideas ’’, knowledge of myself is direct and not 
awareness of idea at all, and that it is knowledge of the self (not 
myself) which is conceptual, or awareness of idea, and representative 
(i.e., of myself as of any other person). If Dr. Versfeld reads page 81 
of my article closely, I think he will see that far from my view in- 
volving “‘an extraordinary duplication of ideas”, it requires but 
one, whereas his own interpretation requires two. His position 
about direct knowing seems strangely vacillating, and on page 161 
he infers precariously that since, at the cogito juncture, Descartes 
finds it necessary to inquire further into his nature, that this must be 
in order to prove that he is better known than anything else, and 
therefore ‘‘ amounts to a confession that we do not directly know 
ourselves’’. Neither the purpose nor the consequence alleged here 
seem to me to follow or to be true. The vacillation is plain on page 
163 where he allows “ there is a sense in which our self is given as 
a datum immediately enjoyed but requiring to be reflected upon ”’, 
and that “there is a strong case for the view that such an idea of 
the self is not representative’. And he admits that if Descartes 
himself were asked whether the self be known by representative idea 
he would have denied that it was, ‘‘ but the question at issue is not 
what Descartes might hold but what he could hold”. I would 
answer Descartes “could” hold on this point what he “ might’. 
In the end, Dr. Versfeld appears to yield: I am directly and not 
only representatively aware of myself. For this indeed is now alleged 
to be ‘‘ the source of the error of psychologism ”’ and to have vitiated 
much subsequent philosophy. For it led to the belief that ‘‘ I can 
solve the problem of knowledge by an inspection of my mental 
operations because my mind lies thoroughly open to me. The 
possibility that knowledge can be something other than my knowledge 
or that knowability is an aspect of things in their own right, and not 
merely relatively to the human intellect is ruled out without being 
considered. The escape of philosophy from this position lies in 
recognising that because I have a direct acquaintance with my own 
thinking process, it does not follow either that I do or can know 
my own nature better than that of beings external to me” (p. 165). 

Misprints are not numerous, though in every mention of the 
Recherche de la Vérité (12 in all), an acute accent is given to the final 
‘e’ of Recherche. Other corrections—page 125, for ‘la’ read 
‘le terme’; page 127, for ‘ where’, read there ; page 140, for ‘ by 
virtue to’, read of ; page 146, for ‘ positions’, read position ; page 
186, note 250, the reference to De Emend. fails to indicate; and 
page 187, note 264, for ‘ 180-181’, read 80-81. 

S. V. Keexine. 
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Masters of Political Thought. Vol. 1: Plato to Machiavelli. By MicuaE. 
B. Foster. London: G. Harrap, 1942. Pp. 294. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is the first volume of a trilogy planned on unusual and, I think, on 
very promising educational lines. How is a University course, say on 
political philosophy, to be planned ? One method is to read a few great 
books, preferably short ones, very thoroughly indeed ; but this method is 
gappy even as respects the masters to say nothing of the march of ideas 
in time. The text-book method is a method of hearsay and fosters the 
illusion of unearned erudition. The method of combining a general 
text-book with a good anthology is more promising but throws upon 
the teacher the onus of adapting source-book to text-book and of selecting 
from the anthology that which is either central or peculiarly influential. 
The plan of the present enterprise is to ask an author to do what a lecturer 
would commonly do if he were sedulously supplementing and selecting 
from a source-book. The author is the continuous interpreter illustrating 
from or building upon original sources not too long to distract attention 
from the central theme, not so short as to suggest scrap-book or scissors- 
and-paste methods. Mr. Foster has undertaken this task for the two 
millennia between Plato and Machiavelli. Other hands will deal with 
the periods between Machiavelli and Bentham and between Bentham 
and the present. Mr. E. M. Sait of Pomona College, California, is the 
general editor. j 

My first thought when I heard of the design was that it had a very 
good idea but was exceptionally difficult to carry out. I retain that 
opinion but also believe that Mr. Foster has brought the thing off. He, 
if anyone, deserved success ; but I think he has also achieved it. Even 
those who are almost too familiar with some of his excerpts can take 
pleasure in seeing how cunningly he fits them together; and I should 
imagine that readers less familiar with some of the material could and 
will read the book right through, enjoying it as a continuous and pleasant 
as well as a very informative narrative and all without distraction from 
visible signs of patchwork. 

The most useful thing I can do, I think, is to give the reader a general 
indication of the way the book goes. 

Mr. Foster’s introductory chapter, 1 think, is less successful than the 
rest ; but it serves its turn well enough. His second chapter (of 90 pages 
and much the longest) survey’s Plato’s political philosophy. Its theme is 
(p. 50) “not only that restraint is necessary for the development of a 
man’s. proper excellence, but that this restraint is identical with that 
imposed upon him by the requirements of political association”. Natur- 
ally the Republic is the principal source (Protagoras, Sophist, and Gorgias 
each supply one longish excerpt; the references to the Laws, asserted 
in the index, would give students some trouble to locate). Commentary 
and excerpts occupy approximately equal space (as generally in the book) 
and very few of the excerpts exceed a couple of pages. Next come sixty 
pages on Aristotle. Here, Aristotle’s Politics being a “ handbook for 
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statesmen” easily divisible into separate sections, the interpreter can 
arrange fairly easily for a catena of passages (the nature of the state ; 
its function; “natural slavery’’; wealth; citizenship; popular 
supremacy ; supremacy of law; war and peace). Mr. Foster adds dis- 
cussions from the Nicomachean Ethics upon “leisure”? and the con- 
templative life. Next comes a short chapter on Cicero (Republic and 
Laws) designed principally to show what was new in the Stoic-Roman 
conception of the “law of nature’. The fifth chapter deals with 
Augustine (civitas terrena and civitas dei), and so gives an introduction 
to the use of “Christian capital’’ in the philosophical economy of later 
Western political thought. On the ground that (p. 228) there was “no 
political philosopher of the first magnitude” between Augustine and 
Aquinas (though Cicero on p. 180 was admitted not to be a great philosopher) 
eight centuries are surveyed in nine pages. Then come thirty pages on 
Aquinas, and the book ends with a charming little essay on Machiavelli 
and his conception of virtu. 

Five out of Mr. Foster’s six “‘ masters ’’ may be said to choose themselves 
(i.e. all except Cicero); but others have claims, for instance Occam or 
(as the general editor remarks) Dante and Marsiglio of Padua. It is 
proper to say that a certain austerity was necessary to prevent the book 
from defeating its purpose. Still, certain doubts arise. Is it really justi- 
fiable to apportion 150 pages to the political thought of Plato and Aristotle 
and only 100 pages to the political thought of the next 2000 years? No 
doubt we are all Greeker than we know, but the same observation applies 
to much else in our implicit intellectual heritage. Over 1000 years 
passed between Augustine’s death in 430 and Machiavelli’s birth in 1469. 
Is it quite enough to have all that period represented by a single chapter 
on Aquinas and a nine-page summary of its first 800 years with two half- 
page excerpts from Gelasius (fifth century) and one from Reichersberg 
(early twelfth) ? Even if a large part of these 1000 years were “ dark ”’ 
scientifically and philosophically the rest was not so very dark, and the 
darkness was very much thicker in general science and philosophy than 
in jurisprudence and the theory of government. If great names are 
lacking should not something have been done with scissors and paste ? 
(Mr. Foster does use this method towards the end of his chapter on 
Aristotle.) As it seems to me there is something wrong with our usual 
academic methods in the teaching of political philosophy if, as I am 
willing to allow, Mr. Foster’s book adequately and even generously 
reflects the sort of instruction that University students of political 
philosophy are expected to pursue (I suppose at the earlier stages of their 
course) so far as affects these 2000 years. 

This is not the place for minor comments or fault-finding, and I have 
noticed little that moved me in that way. I am surprised, however, that 
Mr. Foster should think that the division of labour in the “first” or 
“economic ”’ city in the Republic could be a matter of “instinct ’’ and 
not of planning; but he thinks it would work like an ant heap (pp. 57 
and 69), and I am in doubt whether he would not even say the same of 
the so-called planned economy of a Marxist state. I think his statement 
(p. 81) that the “third class” in the Republic should be regarded as 
‘**emancipated slaves”? is provocative and his statement on page 138, 
** Aristotle’s justification of slavery is the same in principle as Plato’s 
justification of the permanent subjection of the producing class’, about 
equally so. Certain of his comments on the medizval period also caused 
me some surprise and one of them (which is recurrent) may be mentioned 
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here. In a long footnote (pp. 257 f.) dealing with a passage in which 
Aquinas dealt with the doctrine that a ruler represents his people, Mr. 
Foster says, “‘ In some sense or other [Aquinas] means that the ruler must 
represent his people’s will, not, of course, a will expressed by ballot and 
counting of votes (such notions of popular sovereignty were alien to 
medieval thought) but a will embodied in its national customs and 
traditions’’. So far as I can see a diligent student of Mr. Foster would 
find the meaning of such “‘ representation ” explained on page 236 where 
the reference is chiefly to Bracton on the English common law. Aquinas, 
however, as the passage itself shows, was dealing with Isidore [of Seville, 
c. 560-636] and with the statement of the Decreta, ‘‘ Law is an enactment 
of the people through which the elders together with the commons bring 
some rule into force”. Surely it would take a lot of argument to show 
that the principle that government comes from the people was not a 
legacy of the Roman republic, that it was ever abandoned in the Roman 
Empire either before or after the sacking of Rome by Alaric, that it had 
nothing to do with election by the senate and acclamation by the people, 
and that it was unfamiliar to the middle ages either in church or in state. 
JouN Larrp. 


Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By Ricuarp Rosinson. Cornell University 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii+ 240. 18s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book examines what Plato says about method in his early and middle 
periods (omitting the theory of synthesis and division prominent in the 
later works), and compares it with his actual practice. The first part deals 
with Plato’s development of the Socratic elenchus, the second with the 
theory of dialectic, and in particular with the use of ‘ hypothesis ’. 

R. is keenly alive to the danger of assuming as a matter of course that 
distinctions and rules of logic which are obvious to us were obvious to 
Plato. Such warnings are salutary ; and R. shows in detail that Plato’s 
language sometimes seems, if we take it strictly, to imply that he was 
guilty of logical errors of a sort that we should think gross, e.g. that a 
proposition can entail its own contradictory without the aid of extra 
premises (p. 29). The ‘strongest evidence’ for this is at Phedo 101p, 
where Socrates says you should not discuss an hypothesis ‘ until you have 
deduced its consequences to see whether they are concordant or discordant 
with one another’. R. will not give Plato the benefit of a doubt whether, 
in these middle dialogues, which are evidently meant for a wide public 
and studiously avoid technical jargon, he may be using words somewhat 
loosely. He holds Plato to the implied assumption that the consequences 
of a single unambiguous thesis may contradict each other without the aid 
of any extra premise and that the thesis may be thereby disproved. R. 
thinks, moreover, that this assumption is illustrated in the last part of the 
Parmenides. Here, in R.’s view, (1) there are two unambiguous hypotheses, 
‘everything is one’ and ‘nothing is one’ (rather free renderings of «i & 
éorw and ei & pi) €orw and their variants); (2) in each set of conse- 
quences a ‘ mass of contradictions is represented as flowing simply and 
solely from the single hypothesis with which it begins’; (3) both hypoth- 
eses are thereby refuted ; (4) ‘here then is overwhelming evidence that 
Plato thought of refutation as the deduction of contradictions from the 
refutand alone, without the aid of any other premises’ (pp. 33-34). 

It is true that, on the surface, the arguments are presented as if these 
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hypotheses were unambiguous and that extra premises are sometimes 
introduced without warning. On the other hand, Plato does not say that 
he is refuting either hypothesis or both. If we accept R.’s view, what is the 
upshot or moral of the whole dialectical exercise ? Can Plato have seriously 
meant us to conclude that from any unambiguous proposition (and equally 
from its contradictory) you can, without any extra premise, deduce a 
contradiction ? If so, all argument becomes impossible, since any premise 
it starts from can be refuted as self-contradictory. Plato should have 
burnt his books and relapsed into unbroken silence. The Parmenides is 
believed to have been written about the time when Aristotle joined the 
Academy. He must have taken part in discussions to which it gave rise, 
and for many years he was in close contact with Plato. He*must have 
known what Plato did mean. Could he have made no mention of this 
astonishing doctrine in his logical works or where he discusses the maxim 
of contradiction ? 

Later (p. 187) R. seems to attribute to Plato a more reasonable view. 
The Parmenides, he remarks, is more thorough than the Republic in de- 
manding that ‘ we should draw the consequences in every case not merely 
of the hypothesis but also of its opposite . . . Plato is thinking, presumably, 
that you may find, owing to the weakness of human reasoning, that each of 
your pair of opposite hypotheses leads to contradictions, as happens in the 
examples he proceeds to give. You must then examine more carefully to 
see where your reasoning has gone wrong ; but, if you had not drawn the 
consequences of both hypotheses, you might have concluded too soon from 
the contradiction resulting from the first that the second was true’ (my 
italics). If Plato explicitly thought that the reasoning had gone wrong, 
he must surely have had something more than the ‘ funny feeling that 
something was wrong somewhere’ which led the Admiral’s daughter 
recently to conclude that all war was immoral. The arguments, closely 
examined, are constructed with astonishing skill and subtlety. The reader 
could hardly be expected to see where the reasoning had gone wrong, if 
(as R. seemed at first to hold) the author himself did not know that it had 
gone wrong at all. And if he did know, can we stop short of supposing that 
he was aware of the ambiguities and of the extra premises which are in 
fact introduced ? So far as the ambiguity of the hypotheses is concerned, 
it seems to me quite plain, from the opening paragraphs of Hypotheses I 
and II alone, that Plato must have known that in Hypothesis I he was 
positing a unity which excludes plurality of any sort, with the explicit 
consequence that it has no being of any sort, and in Hypothesis II a unity 
which does not exclude plurality for the reason he gives, viz. that it does 
possess a second attribute, ‘being’. I cannot see how it can be main- 
tained that the two hypotheses both start from a single unambiguous 
premise, or that Plato thought they did. 

If R.’s view of the Parmenides is not accepted, some doubt will be thrown 
back upon his whole thesis in the first part of the book. We shall have to 
readmit the possibility that Plato was aware of some distinctions and 
logical principles which he seems to ignore. But R.’s warning remains 
none the less salutary, and his careful analysis of the arguments from this 
point of view will enable the reader to form his own judgment. 

The second part examines very thoroughly the meaning of ‘ hypothesis ” 
and the nature of the hypothetical methods in the Meno, Phedo, and 
Republic. These chapters contain much that is interesting and useful. 
In particular, R. shows an admirable candour in stating both sides of a 
doubtful case and suspending judgment where the evidence is indecisive. 
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The last chapter, on analogy and imagery, is less satisfactory. R. seems to 
attribute to Plato an impossible confusion of the many meanings of eixdév 
(analogy, illustration, likeness, image, copy, etc.), with the result that he 
accuses Plato of inconsistency in condemning ‘ images’ and imitation and 
yet using imagery (illustrations and analogies) in his own dialogues. 

The translations are extremely literal, and sometimes hardly intelligible 
without reference to the Greek. A few errors have crept in: épya, opposed 
to Adyo. at Phedo 1004, means concrete things, not ‘actions’ (p. 129) ; 
é7. in od yap éru tobro Sucxupifouar, Phedo 100p, does not mean ‘ yet’ 
(p. 130); mAdvn can hardly mean ‘ confusion’ at Parmenides 135, and 
* wandering ’ at 136 (pp. 185-186); and, if we are to be literal, ‘ produce 
an opera’ is startling for yxopov xopnyeiv, Gorgias 482B (p. 110). But these 
are very small blemishes in a work remarkable for its freshness of approach 
and its determination to leave no relevant stone unturned. 

F. M. Cornrorp. 


From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine. By Leonora CoHEN ROSENFIELD. 
With a Preface by Pavut Hazarp of the Académie francaise. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii + 353. $3.50. 


Mrs. RosENFIELD’s book is a contribution to the History of Ideas—a genre 
cultivated little in this country and more vigorously in France and America. 
Whether animals are ‘ souls’ or ‘ machines’ is no doubt a philosophical 
question, but with its exposition, analysis and criticism as a philosophical 
problem the author is concerned only indirectly. It is primarily as the 
historian of a controversy that she approaches the theme, consequently her 
treatment differs in two broad respects from one that would properly fall 
to the History of Philosophy. For, on the one hand, much that in a philo- 
sophical treatment would be irrelevant, indeed mere lumber, is now, with 
unquestionable fitness, introduced as evidence of the first importance. 
Mrs. Rosenfield’s net enmeshes not only the Descartes and Malebranches, 
the Lockes and La Mettries, but a legion of menu fretin, Netherland pastors, 
docteurs en Sorbonne, polite authors, pamphleteers, courtiers, a host of 
combatants who swell the tide of controversy that “‘ gathers momentum 
daily, and, breaking the bounds of France, runs riot over all Europe”’. 
To the pleas and protests, the rejoinders and surrejoinders of these interested 
amateurs whom the author brings to life again, a great deal of the variety 
and vividness of her narrative is due. On the other hand, more attention 
is given than would be admissible in a history of philosophy to the social 
and literary consequences of these theses and counter-theses, as well as to 
the social and theological motives of their propounders. For such reasons 
the book will make its strongest appeal to students of French letters and 
of the intellectual history of modern Europe, though the philosopher, too, 
will find in it more than an agreeable diversion. 

The story, which moves among men of science and philosophy, divines 
and poets, mostly French, who flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, has a definite beginning and a definite end, starting with the 
Cartesian hypothesis that animals are soulless, complicated automata 
whose every activity is wholly explicable by mechanistic principles, and 
closing with La Mettrie’s theory that man too is no less automaton. It is 
impossible in this review to recount the many points at which flux and 
reflux occur in this troubled stream of disputation, showing here an un- 
suspected convergency of conclusions from initial positions at variance, 
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there a divergency in results issuing from views that first seemed mutually 
supporting. Mrs. Rosenfield responds to these surprises, and well brings 
out the influence of non-rational motives and the parts they played in de- 
termining the fortunes of one and another theory : for example, the fear of 
‘animal mechanism’ becoming a weapon in the hands of atheists and 
‘ libertines ’, the edificatory value of finalist views of Nature and of applying 
Providentialism to biology, the sceptical temper of Montaigne and the 
Pyrrhonists, and the later humanitarian impulse and demand for the 
rights of the oppressed and its development into a campaign for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. ‘‘ Their solutions’, the author concludes, 
““may seem to our eyes naive or too rigidly patterned. Still, if we turn 
equally critical eyes to modern formule, we realise that our advance in 
essential grasp of the issues has been negligible. We can no more logically 
or experimentally disprove the thesis of the beast-machine than we can 
experimentally or logically prove the converse.” 

Mrs. Rosenfield writes attractively and keeps the thread of her narrative 
clear and unsubmerged by the multitude of her evidences and citations. A 
useful Appendix of some sixty pages amplifies many allusions of her text, 
and a Bibliography of over thirty constitutes a most serviceable catalogue 
of sources for consultation. Much patience and no small skill have com- 
bined to produce this volume, and any who ask to what end these have 
been spent will find their answer in M. Hazard’s preface: “‘ Once upon a 
time no man would have dared to raise the issue ; to-day we hear all too 
much of it. . . . To know a past which alone can explain our present is a 
necessity for any thinking creature. ... Faced as we are with the invasion 
of mechanism, what better remedy than to ponder the great problems once 
again ? Confronted with doctrines that assert contempt of intelligence, 
what better remedy than the free exercise of the critical mind ?”’ And, if 
practical efficacy alone can gain a hearing, has not Mrs. Rosenfield herself 
shown how “the Bill of Rights for beasts” (the Loi Grammont) grew out of 
the eighteenth-century Humanitarisme which has largely inspired by this 
very controversy ? 

8. V. KEELING. 


Worry in Women. By AmsBeR Bianco Waite. London: Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d. 


THE author of this book as a lecturer in psychology, in work for women’s 
organisations and while nursing constituencies, has had a wide experience 
on which to base the writing of it. It was written because one day while 
waiting in a London store, she was taken aback to find how many of the 
women passing looked to be “‘ without zest for life, worried, damped down, 
lonely... .” (p. 10). Contrasting these grown-ups with children she 
asked herself “‘ what has happened to the charming high-spirited children 
of whom we are all so proud ?”’ (Compare Clive Bell, Civilization, pp. 
200, 201.) In answering this question she had need to say much about 
children and men. Children come in in three ways. First, a woman’s 
children worry her. Second, a woman has herself been a child, and how 
her childhood worries worry her still, is the main subject of this book. 
Thirdly, men worry women, and the ways in which they do this are con- 
nected with what happened to them and in them when they were children. 

There are five chapters on anxiety and its remedies, three on inferiority 
and guilt, three on hostility, two on marriage and eight on the growing up 
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of children. ‘‘ There are not one or two good types of human beings 
but hundreds, each with its own excellencies ” (p. 203). Ishall not attempt 
to summarise these chapters because such a summary would become an 
account of the theories of love and hate, pride and shame, which the author 
uses as a basis for her practical deductions, and these theories are, as she 
points out, not new but those of Freud and his followers. What Mrs. Blanco 
White has done is to show how valuable these theories can be in helping 
people. Further, she has done this in a way which is very valuable to 
the theories. For with her dramatic examples and practical deductions 
she gives to the theories both more meaning and more justification. 

I am tempted to say that she introduces a new technique. We are all 
familiar with the use of particular cases to explain the meaning and to 
provide the evidence for general statements. But the logic books have 
induced in us too narrow and crude an idea about how these work so that 
we are apt to despise ourselves for valueing dramaticness in an example. 
When a general statement is about things we know nothing of, such as the 
value in pneumonia of a new drug, then cases quoted are worth themselves 
and no more and we count the number of persons who recovered and the 
number of those who didn’t. But with other general statements, such as 
those about the habits of horses as opposed to wombats, or of men as opposed 
to the rarer monkeys, it is different. For years and years we have all 
watched men and horses. Consequently if anyone advances a theory about 
them, for example that they are better when trained gently, what he has 
to do is not so much to provide new evidence as to make accessible in our 
memories the evidence we already have, if anyone has. For this he needs 
dramatically presented particular cases. (Consider here the work of 
Proust.) We all feel this in spite of the logic books which warp but do 
not destroy our logical feeling, just as books on esthetics can warp without 
destroying our sense of what’s worth looking at. 

Of course other writers besides Mrs. Blanco White use examples dramati- 
cally. But she does it so boldly, even using freely imaginary examples. 

The whole book is written in a simple fast-moving style, with a wide and 
genuine sympathy and a flavour of irony. 

JoHun WIspom. 
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VII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, viii, 3 (July, 1941). P.Weiss. An Introduction 
to a Study of Instruments. [Defining an instrument as “ any object which 
makes possible the attainment of desired ends ’’, Weiss proposes an elabo- 
rate classification based upon the kinds of ends instruments enable one to 
attain and “the possible kinds of situations which they can alter”. The 
activity of using an instrument is analysed into ‘‘ four categorical features ”’ 
** symbolization”’ (acknowledging the mediated effect as an object of desire), 
** spatial translation’ (contact with or, more generally, “ spatial adjust- 
ment” to the instrument), “causal control” (action in such a way that 
the instrument serves both as “ support”? and “‘ medium ”’ for an “ active 
desire”’), and “transformation”? (acknowledgment that the instrument 
has fulfilled its function as a medium). ‘‘ To use an instrument is to have 
decided to forego an interest in it for one in its results. . . . At every 
moment we are in competition with the instrument with respect to the 
material it needs. It is when we decide to allow the instrument to make 
use of that material that we deprive the instrument of its independence ; 
it is by sacrificing that which we could use in other ways, that the in- 
strument becomes part of ourselves acting on it in a special way.”] R.H. 
Dotterer. Ignorance and Equal Probability. [The doctrine that ‘no 
paradoxes result from the use of the principle of insufficient reason if we 
take seriously the doctrine . .. that probability is not an absolute 
property of events, or even of propositions, but is relative to a set of data ”’ 
is illustrated by examining paradoxes propounded by Coolidge, M. R. 
Cohen, Peirce and Von Kries. Whatever the total amount of knowledge, 
*‘ whenever there is no sufficient reason for selective expectation, the 
probability of the various alternatives is rightly said to be equal relatively 
to the knowledge available”.] M.T. Keeton. Some Ambiguities in 
the Theory of the Conservation of Energy. [Distinguishes eight different 
interpretations of the principle of conservation of energy, all of which it 
is claimed are to be found in the writings of scientists. After discussing 
whether energy is a substance, property, or relation, Keeton follows 
Edmund Montgomery (“an unsung Texas philosopher”’) in proposing 
“that a physical object be conceived as an energy-complex”. ‘‘ This 
conception does away with the substance-attribute mode of thought and 
with the dualism between matter and energy without reducing the universe 
to mere phenomenal appearances.”] R.W. Erickson. The Metaphysics 
of a Logical Empiricist. (Argues, on somewhat slender grounds, that 
Ayer (in Language, Truth and Logic) presents a doctrine which is “‘ just as 
much a metaphysical system as those that he opposes’’.] C.J. Ducasse. 
Truth, Verifiability and Propositions about the Future. [Verification of a 
proposition is used in two senses which may easily be confused, viz., as 
meaning (i) “to discover whether or not the proposition is true”, and 
(2) “to assure oneself that it is true”. Let the first, generic sense be 
termed “ truth-evaluation ’” and the term “ verification’ be reserved for 
the second. The species of truth-evaluation which results in the discovery 
that the proposition tested is false may be called ‘“‘ confutation’’. The 
“truth of a proposition consists not in verification but in verifiability of 
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the proposition; and falsity not in confutation but in confutability of the 
proposition’. By verifiability is meant not a character “of ourselves ” 
(that we happen to be in a position to apply the truth-evaluation procedure 
in such a way as to obtain a verificatory outcome) but a character of the 
proposition itself, viz. “that the proposition itself is such that, if the 
procedure were applied to it, the outcome thereof would be the one called 
verificatory ’. Truth, being definable in terms of (the second sense of) 
verifiability, is not a “thing that happens to propositions”. Some 
comments are appended on propositions about the future. The con- 
tention that propositions about the future are “neither true nor false 
now” arises from a “‘ confusion between the place-date which is a con- 
stituent of the proposition, the place-date at which we assert the proposi- 
tion and the place-date at which we verify the proposition”.] A. P. 
Ushenko. Class and Number. [Defends the view that “‘ number, taken 
in the sense of plurality. is the basis of classes’ and not vice versa. This 
is supported by an examination of alternative views concerning the char- 
acter of classes. A class is not identical with the collection of objects which 
constitutes it (for the same collection may constitute many classes) ; nor 
is it identical with the function which determines the extension of the 
class (for although logic as a calculus may ignore the one-many relation 
between a class and its defining functions, the former is “ indispensable ”’ 
in the theory of logic). Ushenko proposes that “‘ The 2’s satisfying 
a given function’ can be interpreted as ‘the determinable number of 
members which satisfy a given function’’’. Here “ determinable number ” 
means approximately the same as “a plurality of things”. ‘‘ A deter- 
minable number like a plurality can be, but need not be, specified ; even 
if not specified it may be made definite by the descriptive import of the 
associated function.” Such a “ definite although not specified number ”’ 
is the ‘‘minimum or purely logical meaning”’ of class extension.] S. A. 
Nock. Sound and Symbol. (Reflections, occasioned by the published 
papers of the recent conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
(New York, 1940) concerning the different usages of language prevailing 
in Science and Theology. “ .. . oratory, the art of speaking eloquently 
and effectively, is the natural speech of the theologian.” ‘‘ Only when we 
turn to the scientist do we find a worker with words and other symbolic 
signs who invariably uses them as symbols.”] R.M. Chisolm. Sextus 
Empiricus and Modern Empiricism. [“. . . itis difficult to exaggerate the 
similarities between the philosophical doctrines of contemporary scientific 
empiricists and those which were expounded by Sextus Empiricus, the 
Greek physician and sceptic of the third century a.D.” He held a “ positiv- 
istic and behaviouristic theory of signs’ in opposition to the stoics ; was 
a phenomenalist ; but adhered to “an intensional conception of logic’’.} 
T. S. Harding. Exploitation of the Creators. [‘‘ The creators” (i.e. the 
scientists) “‘ are exploited because they lend themselves willingly to ex- 
ploitation.” Urges the setting up of “administrative boards” and 
“‘ tribunals ” to formulate policy with regard to scientific research, prevent 
its abuse and facilitate its application. This would require a ‘“‘ National 
Institute of Science ’’ staffed by a civil service selected on the sole basis of 
merit.] Reviews. Announcements. Technical Scientific Section. 











VIII.— NOTES. 
A NEW GUIDE TO SYLLOGISTIC REDUCTION. 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris ; 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Fakobo secunde ; 
Tertia Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 
Dokamok, Ferison habet ; quarta insuper addit 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. 


The mnemonic lines above represent a slight variation from the usual 
lines, and are proposed as a considerable improvement upon them as a 
device for conveying or remembering information about the syllogism. 
‘The unchanged form, of course, is 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris ; 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko secunde ; 
Tertia Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 
Bokardo, Ferison habet ; quarta insuper addit 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. 


The changes are Baroko, of the second figure, which becomes Fakobo, 
and Bokardo of the third, which becomes Dokamok. In the usual lines, 
each word except these two gives information as to the mood of the first 
figure to which the argument can be reduced, and all the necessary in- 
formation for performing the reduction. In the case of Baroko and 
Bokardo, however, the information is missing. The vowels inform one 
that Baroko represents AOO in the second figure, and Bokardo OAO in 
the third, but the letter ““k” serves no function beyond that of a red 
light, warning one that the way here is impassible, and that one must 
proceed, if at all, at one’s ownrisk. The other consonants serve no function 
whatsoever, and even the initial letters do not indicate, as they suggest, 
that the arguments are to be reduced to Barbara. In consequence the 
student who relies on the mnemonic lines finds that they fail him pre- 
cisely where he encounters the greatest difficulty, that is, where indirect 
methods are needed. 

Fakobo and Dokamok, on the other hand, indicate both the form to 
which these arguments are to be reduced, and the method of the reduction. 
The “F” of Fakobo indicates that it reduces to Ferio, the ““D” of 
Dokamok means that it reduces to Darii. The “m” of Dokamok has 
the same meaning as “ m ”’ has in the other moods, mutare, or change the 
order of the premises. The “b” of Fakobo is the first consonant of 
“* obvert”’, and indicates that the proposition associated with it should 
be obverted. The two “k’s” in Dokamok and one in Fakobo serve two 
purposes: in the traditional manner they give notice that these two 
moods are reducible only indirectly, and in addition they direct that the 
associated propositions be obverted and converted to their partial contra- 
positive. With these instructions the two indirect reductions become as 
simple and routine as the thirteen direct ones. 
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Fakobo in the second figure is the argument 
All P is M 

Some § is not M 

Some 8 is not P. 
The “k” instructs us to take the partial contrapositive of the major 
premise, the “b” tells us to obvert the minor premise. Performing 
these operations, we have 

No not-M is P 
Some S is not-M 


Some S is not P 





which is an argument in Ferio, as indicated by the ‘‘ F”’ of Fakobo. 
Dokamok in the third figure is the argument 


Some M is not P 
All Mis S 


Some § is not P. 


The two “k’s ” instruct us to take the partial contrapositive of the major 
premise and of the conclusion, giving us ‘‘ Some not-P is M”’ and ‘‘ Some 
not-P is 8”, respectively. The ‘“‘m” informs us that the major and 
minor premises are to be interchanged. This gives us 


All MisS 
Some not-P is M 


Some not-P is § 
which is an argument in Darii, as indicated by the “‘ D” of Dokamok. 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR. 
Barnard College, 
New York. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE Forty-SEcOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Mind Association 
was held on 3rd July, 1942, in New College, Oxford, the President, Professor 
C. D. Broad, in the Chair. The Treasurer’s report was read and adopted. 
Professor H. H. Price was elected President for the ensuing year, and the 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected with the addition of Professor Broad. 
Mr. H. Sturt was elected Treasurer and Mr. C. H. Thompson Auditor, each 
for one year. The Executive Committee reported that Professor G. E. 
Moore had been re-elected Editor and Mrs. M. Kneale Secretary. 

The Treasurer proposed that after the October number publication 
should be suspended for the duration of the war. After some discussion 
the proposal was rejected. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. ‘Secretary, Mrs. Kneale, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. Sturt, 55 Park Town, Oxford, to whom the yearly 
subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual subscription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and post 
free, and (if of three years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers 
both of the Old and the New Series at half-price. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


ERRATUM. 


In the last number of Mrnp, p. 287, |. 11 from bottom, the words 
* invariably lacking ’’ should be inserted after ** character ”’. 
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